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““REALITY TOURS” 
—THE NEW TRAVEL 


The speeding up of communications and transport by land. sea 
and air has quickened man’s mind with the desire and cultural need 


for wider travel. 


Speed’s triumph over space has contracted Earth’s distances and, 
conversely, enlarged the bounds of human knowledge. These happen- 
ings are reacting in turn upon the spirit and character of modern 


travel. The day of dalliance in travel has passed. A new technique 


of travel has emerged. 
all, 


of the new speed in 


close contact with 


It demands interest and enjoyment, but, above 
realities that will keep the traveller abreast 
the World’s exchange cf knowledge. 


South Africa—and 
differing from those of other lands—fulfils in many ways the require- 
1935-36 


are designed to reveal these to the visitor and to simplify his travel 


there, indeed, are realities and vast potentials 


ments of the new travel. Our Special Winter Tours for 


arrangements. 


“ Reality Tours,” a comprehensive programme of sailings and costs, 
will be mailed gratis on request to The Director, Publicity and Travel 
W.C. 2. 


Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar London, 


(Phone: Whitehall 4488.) 


Squa re, 


























TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT Mee 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 


















“T have somewhere met with the epitaph 
of a charitable man, which has very much 
pleased me,” wrote Addison in his Selected 
I:ssays. “| cannot recollect the words, but 
the sense of it is 


to this purpose : 


What I spent I lost; what I possessed I left to 
others; what | gave away remains with me.” 
Please aid us, in 
this our Golden 
‘ WHAA Jubilee Year ‘to 
send away 700 
Il little ones from 
GAVE the slums to a 
Convalescent 
AWAY Home for a fort- 
night. The cost 

<\ is 30/- cach. 
bes Contributions, 
large or small, 
gratefully ac- 
-knowledged — by 
The Rev. Percy 
Ineson, Superin- 

tendent, 
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CENTRAL HALL, 3 Bromley Street, 


Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. ALF, SARAH and 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY. “'Twixt Aldgate the LITTLE 'UN 
Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post will be grateful 
free, 3/6. for your response, 
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To “walk the New Way” 


eventy-ive adults 
and twenty - fiye 
children were added 
by baptism recently 
to the Moravian 
Church at Kilunda, 
East Central 
Africa. One was 
the son of a 
chieftain. 














In their own way 
of express'ng it, 
they had. now 
taken the new step, 
and would walk 
the new way.” 
We thank God for 
every s:gn of bles. 
sing upon our work 
in most difficult 
Mission Fields, and seek your co-operation by prayer and 
generous gift. 











NATIVES, E.C. AFRICA 





Contributions may be sent to CHARLES HOBDAY, Eszq., 


Chairman and Hon. Sec., 


70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C:2. 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 











ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresipENT—Tue Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.G 





Medical Superintendent: Danirt F. Rampact, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering. from inc ime 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of menta 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
nale or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
giounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plor € 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is 4 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan. amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard « t 
croyuet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 











For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superinte: 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in Londo 
appointment. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE declarations made by Signor Mussolini at 
Bolzano on Wednesday change the international 
situation in no respect. In declaring that Italy would 
react with vigour against any attempt by other nations 
to impose sanctions on her in the event of her attack on 
Abyssinia, the Duce is saying only what at this juncture 
he could not avoid saying, and what his corps of dependent 
journalists has been saying on his instructions for weeks. 
That Italy will present at Geneva the case she has 
obdurately declined to present so far is something, provided 
it is not used simply as an excuse for further delay while 
Italy completes her military preparations. The assurance 
that no British interest is threatened by Italy’s projected 
action betrays a psychological incapacity to understand 
this country’s position, springing no doubt from inability 
toconceive that a nation could be inspired in international 
affairs by principle and a regard for pledges. The proceed- 
ings of the Italian Cabinet, in short, were considerably 
less important than the proceedings of the French Cabinet, 
which met on the same day. What was decided in Paris 
isnot known. Pretty certainly nothing was. But it is 
signifieant that M. Laval should be taking with him to 
Geneva such able, experienced and loyal supporters of 
the League of Nations as M. Herriot and M. Paui-Boncour. 
* * * x 


Altogether, as the date of the Geneva meetings 
approaches, this country is shown to be in an impregnable 
position diplomatically. Ministers have since last week’s 
Cabinet meeting been discreet almost to excess in their 
reticence, and some room has been left for apprehension 
that they were weakening in their attitude. There is 
no evidence of that. A desire to keep in the closest 
possible touch with France, and respect M. Laval’s 
desire to leave the ground free for his conciliation efforts 
till the last moment, explains even the decision, deplorable 


on any other ground, to maintain the embargo on the 
export of munitions to Abyssinia. But in the end it is 
inevitable that France should have to choose between 
Italy and the League, and even between Italy and Great 
Britain, since for this purpose Great Britain and the 
League are one. It is not Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Eden who 
forces that choice on M. Laval, but Signor Mussolini. 
If when all else fails France stands, as she must, by the 
League the victory for peace will have been won, for 
infatuated as the Duce may appear it is beyond belief 
that he will challenge the declared opposition of Britain, 
France, the Little Entente and other European countries 
like Spain. This is a grave moment, but great gains are 
as possible as great losses. If Mr. Eden is wise he will 
read aloud at the Council table the opening words of 
Article XVI of the Covenant (which are quoted in the 
note succeeding this), and invite every member of the 
Council to follow him in reaffirming them. They could 
not refuse. If they assented there would be no Abyssinian 
war. 
* * * * 

Uranimity and Sanctions 

One misstatement regarding the “ sanctions ” article 
is repeated so frequently that it demands flat contra- 
diction. Sanctions, it is stated, can only be imposed by 
unanimous vote of the League Council—and since there 
will be no unanimous vote there will be no sanctioas. 
As to the application of sanctions, economic or otherwise, 
before an act of war is committed there is room for 
argument regarding the necessity for unanimity. But, 
as Lord Cecil points out in his important article on 
another page, the position once the aggressor has struck 
his first blow is totally different. Article XVI is decisive 


on that point. “Should any Member of the League 
resort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
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Article XII, XTH or XV it shall ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all other Members 
of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it to the severance of all tradé or financial relations 
. . . &e. When the case is so clear as an attack by 
Italy on Abyssinia under present conditions would be, the 
duty imposed on other Members of the League (by 
their own ordinance) is explicit. They may or may not 
be prepared to fulfil their undertaking. But there can 
be no question of sheltering themselves behind a supposed 
need for unanimity. 


* * ae * 


The United States and Neutrality 


The United States Congress has passed neutrality 
resolutions laying down a policy very different from that 
desired by Mr. Roosevelt, who has not yet made them 
law by signing them, though there is no likelihood of his 
exercising his right of veto. The President sought 
suflicient freedom to enable him to use the prohibition 
of exports in the interests of international morality, 
7.¢., to impose it, in case of need, on an aggressor State and 
not on its victim. But Congress is much more interested 
in keeping America out of complications than in actively 
defending international morality, and it has tied the 
President’s hands’ tight—with a _ time-limit. Till 
February 29th, 1936, he must declare a ban on the supply 
of arms, munitions and implements of war to all belli- 
gerents in the event of hostilities. What implements 
of war are is a matter of definition. Presumably they do 
not include raw materials like minerals or oil, though 
without that extension the ban loses half its force. The 
resolutions have no bearing on the situation that might 
arise if American ships carrying ordinary merchandise 
to a covenant-breaking belligerent were stopped under a 
League blockade. The President and the State Depart- 
ment would have the handling of that—and Congress 
will be in recess for five months. 


* % a * 


The Dominions and Mr. Thomas 


It is not often that a responsible statesman in one 
country of the British Commonwealth publicly criticises 
a statesman in another Commonwealth country. All 
the more importance, therefore, attaches to the remarkable 
attack on Mr. J. H. Thomas made a week ago in the 
Parliament of Western Australia by the Premier, Mr. 
Phillip Collier. He is reported to have said that Mr. 
Thomas was the only man in the British Government who 
showed no concern for the Dominions. He had no 
conception of Australia’s difficulties, continued Mr. 
Collier, and had no desire to understand them; he saw 
Australia from the viewpoint of a boss, in the same way 
as a master regarded the buttons and yard man (whatever 
that may be). Some allowance should perhaps be made 
for the fact that a section of Western Australian opinion 
is smarting under the refusal of the United Kingdom 
Parliament to entertain the secession petition. But 
Mr. Collier's sentiments are far from unique. At the 
time of the Cabinet reconstruction in June the Melbourne 
Age wrote: 


“Mr. Thomas’s continued occupancy of the Dominions Office 
is deeply deplored. As Dominions Secretary he is a distressing 
misfit. It is a matter for regret that this office, already important 
and destined to become much more so, should be controlled by a 
person palpably disqualified by reason of his temper, methods 
of negotiation, and lack of knowledge and sympathy when 
Dominions questions are being weighed in the balance. The high 
traditions of the position demand that its occupant ‘should be 
capable of interpreting to the British people the attitude and 
aspirations of the Dominions by reason of his range of intellectual 
vision, his personal contacts, and his experience.” 


Such views will provoke little dissent in this country. 
As Dominions Secretary Mr. Thomas is an Imperial 
disaster, 


Se 
Encouragement for Light Aeroplanes 
The decision to free the manufacture and 


1 t iv 
flying of ultra-light aeroplanes from official om 
as recommended long ago by the Gorell Commit, 


is one of immense importance for the development d 
civilian flying. Military flying and civil flying 4, 
quite different things, and the latter ought not to bk 
subordinate to the interests of the former, Rigid 
restrictions are obviously desirable in regard to cp, 
melical aeroplanes carrying passengers; but eye) a 
their interest it was right that the civil side of the 4; 
Ministry should not be controlled by the military, ¢ 
far as private flying is concerned, progress is only possib 
if owners are given latitude in the choice of the risks 
they incur and manufacturers are given freedom {j 
exercise initiative. More freedom was necessary, Bj 
the results will need to be watched. Full freedom ha; 
been given in the motor-car industry, and now th 
State is forced to consider whether it has not tolerate 
more than it was safe to tolerate, and is beginning t) 
devise restrictions. It is at least a wise provision tj 
begin by requiring third-party insurance. 


* * * * 


Crime Statistics for 1933 


The criminal statistics for 1933 seem to show ¢q). 
clusively that unemployment and indictable crime ay 
closely connected. . After 1929 the records become wory. 
but the year 1933, when employment was increasing 
is better than 1932. But the broader view of society 
over a long period shows that the England of tod 
is on the whole more free from crime than the Englani 
of the pre-War period. It is certainly less drunke: 
there is certainly less cruelty to children, in spite of 
the fact, as recently shown, that the vigilance of tle 
S.P.C.C. brings more cases to light within the field ¢ 
its inquiries. But there are diseoncerting featur 
in the report, not all of which can be satisfactonly 
accounted for. The large number of child offenders may 
be explained by more readiness to charge children sine 
they are to be brought before juvenile courts. In regard ti 
the big proportion of offenders under 21, it is explained 
that many of the offences committed were of a petty 
character. Even so, it has to be recognised that one ¢! 
the gravest social evils of our time is the prevalence ¢/ 
crime among persons not yet adult—an evil which i 
mainly due to unemployment. 


* * * * 


Modern Churchmen and Christian Union 
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The Presidential address of the Dean of St. Pauls 
to the Modern Churchmen’s Union at Cambridge 
Monday was charged, as might be expected, with broal 
sympathies and mature wisdom. Whether the Dean's hoy 
that the Union may come toembrace both Anglo-Catholis 
and Evangelicals is realisable may be questioned, {or 
there is a dogmatism in the one case in regard to Chur 
order and in the other in regard to beliefs essential to 
salvation not easily reconcilable with the freedom 
from preconceptions demanded by Modern Churchmei 
in their search for larger truth and their restatement ¢ 
traditional doctrines. But there can be union withil 
the Church, if not union within the Union, and thi 
Dean’s warning of the danger of the divisions of Christiats 
in the face of a materialistic world was as timely # 
Dr. Creed’s, at a later session, of the illegitimacy of claim: 
ing for a national Church, useful as a national Chure 
is for working purposes, the prerogatives of the Churel 
Catholic. Between Protestantism and Rome there » 
still a great gulf fixed. But within Protestantism 4 


wholesome diversity may be perfectly compatible with 
a fundamental spiritual unity, 
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The City Enterprise of Leeds 


Private The comprehensive schemes of slum-clearance and 
Contry), housing adopted by the Leeds Corporation is causing 
Imittee fm ie uneasiness to cautious persons in that city, but it 
Ment of = well be that in ten years’ time it will be recognised 
PING ay the Corporation in thus boldly adventuring has 
Dt to be a the most economical as well as the most imagina- 
~ Rigi ri course. In providing for the present it is providing 
to con, also for the future. In six years 30,000 houses are to 
ven iy ie demolished, and substitute dwellings provided. That 
the di js unquestionably desirable. But Leeds does nut consider 
ny: it enough merely to destroy slums and provide houses ; 
‘Pose those houses must also be habitable ten years hence 
he tik in accordance with the standards of living ten years 
dom i hence; and they should form part of a township or 
tiie suburb which has adequate transport facilities, central 
fom bas baths, schools, and markets. Should such desiderata 
OW the he provided now, when they can be fitted into a general 
olerate plan from the start, or later, when there will be a clamour 
ning to for them, and second-best expedients have to be devised ? 
S100 t0 B® reeds will no doubt make many mistakes in its bold 


efforts. But it is setting an example of municipal 
enterprise in getting rid of the remains of a discreditable 
past, and building up a civilised city worthy to be 
prosperous. And its latest experiment, the grant to its 
transplanted tenants of facilities for acquiring beds and 
bedding {to replace their old and probably verminous 
possessions) ON easy hire-purchase terms gives evidence 
of both humanity and imagination. 
* * * * 








W Con. 
Me are 
; Worse, 
reasing, 
Society 


tod shop-Lifters 

nglani F  The growth of the very disturbing habit of shop-lifting 
unken: was described by Mr. Chiesman, at the Summer School 
pite of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, as a “ canker in the 


of the 


‘eld life of the modern store ’’ ; and he appealed to magistrates 
1€1d of 


to stamp it out by more severe sentences. The criminals 





"aturs B ty whom he was referring are often well-to-do women 
i leading respectable lives at home and in society, but often 
'S Me! B hardened offenders in removing articles from shops without 
' Sit F paving for them. It is not easy to account for their men- 
jared to tality, except on the assumption that for many people 
lained wrong Only consists in being found out. Such persons 
petty find no temptation in a small shop where the proprietor 
er surveys the whole scene from behind the counter; but 
nce Eto their misguided eyes the large store appears to be 
ich is offering them something for nothing. Granted that 
such potential thieves are numerous, some responsibility, 
it should be pointed out, rests on the managers of stores 
in looking after their goods; many stores do in fact 
maintain a staff of private detectives, and they have a 
Paul's & right to demand that when a thief escapes their vigilance 
re i & the magistrate should apply deterrent punishment. 
proai a *. ° Ps 
a Mr. Churchill and India 
te Mr. Churchill’s statement to his constituents on the 
ret | CSSation of his attacks on the Government over India 
al) & (es him credit, conscious though he may be that his 
don ‘lange of tactics is likely to strengthen his position with 
_ his constituents. It is sound doctrine (as Mr. Churchill 
it of | lowed by an apt quotation from the late Lord Salisbury) 
ithin @ “here matters of fundamental principle are not concerned 


the @ © fight a measure persistently to the last division, but to 
acquiesce in the decision of the majority once the decision 


= has been finally taken. By his announcement Mr. Chur- 
ain @ “Ulll assures himself a respectful hearing if he feels called 
urch @ °% 8S events develop, to suggest amendments in the 
ure § WTKing of an Act which he is no longer out to destroy. 
e is | He has no doubt remembered that men like Lord Balfour 
nag 28d Sir Austen Chamberlain lived to confess frankly and 
with @ “2Peservedly the baselessness of the fears they expressed 


when they were opposing (and Mr. Churchill was advo- 
cating) the grant of self-government to South Africa. 





Comintern Rhetoric 

This country and the United States have shown very 
doubtful wisdom in protesting to the Soviet Government 
against speeches delivered—most of them not by Russian 
subjects—at the recent meeting of the Communist 
International in Moscow. Communism is on the down 
grade everywhere. Russia itself is less Communistic 
than it was, as is shown by recent ordinances increasing 
the amount of stock the peasant may maintain as his 
private property. The Comintern itself has shared in 
the general slump, and can no longer be regarded 
as mouthpiece of the Soviet Government. That being 
so the sensible thing would be to let well alone. 
German émigrés, and anyone else, are free to attack the 
Nazi Government in London, Italian émigrés and anyone 
eise to attack the Fascist Government. A few wild 
words in Moscow once a year need disturb the repose 
neither of Whitehall nor Washington. There are other 
more subtle and dangerous forms of propaganda that 
may well demand protest on occasion. But it is flattering 
Comintern speeches to dignify them thus. No news- 
paper-reader in this country fluttered an eyelid over the 
Moscow rhetoric till the Governments began protesting. 

* * cd * 


France and British Coal 

One indirect result of the French Government’s 
economy decrees ordaining cuts in prices is a reduction 
in the quota for imported coal, which, though not dis- 
criminatory, chiefly affects Great Britain. The price 
of coal for domestic consumption is reduced by 10 per 
cent., but the owners are not allowed to reduce miners’ 
wages. This would only affect employment if the 
production of coal on these terms were unprofitable ; 
and in that case the reduction of imports would not 
help the French producer; it would merely tend to 
embarrass a Government aiming at incompatibles— 
lower prices, equal costs of production, diminished 
sources of supply. So far as coal imported solely for 
industrial purposes is concerned, that is another matter. 
The problem is a complex one for a Government to 
handle; it is a wise suggestion that there should be 
Anglo-French cooperation through a coal committee, to 
recommend such changes in the quota as would be most 
serviceable to the French coal industry and least harmful 
to the importer and consumer. 

* * * * 


The Mentor of the Commonwealth 

The completion by the Round Table of a hundred 
quarterly numbers is a far more notable achievement 
than the mere successful achievement of twenty-five 
vears of existence implies. For through that period 
the Round Table, founded in 1910 by that remarkable 
group known as ~ Milner’s young men” (Lord Lothian, 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, Mr. Lionel 
Hichens, Mr. Robert Brand, Prof. Basil Williams, and 
many others), has moulded thought within this country 
and outside more surely and effectively than any com- 
parable publication—if indeed any publication is cem- 
parable at all. Its achievement, in a word, is to have 
turned the idea of Empire into the idea of Commonwealth, 
and the idea of Commonwealth rights into the idea of a 
Commonwealth mission. Its method of production— 
ach article representing the pooled wisdom of a group 
rather than the dogmatic assertions of an individual— 
is unique, and it is no mere accident that the development 
of the Commonwealth through a quarter of a century has 
corresponded so closely to the doctrines preached through 
that period by the Round Table. Never, it may be 
added, was the grey quarterly more vigorous or more 
valuable than today, when it has widened its horizons 
to bring the world, and particularly the League of Nations, 
within the scope of its collective study. 
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THE ALBERTA EXPERIMENT 


T has long been a familiar fact to economic 
historians that unorthodox monetary theories, 
ranging from the merely heretical to the frankly 
fantastic, always flourish in periods of depression. 
It is also an observed fact that monetary heresy 
seems to afflict farming communities more than 
town-dwellers. The classical case in point is, of 
course, that of William Jennings Bryan, who, in the 
long depression of the 1890's, roused the American 
West to a pitch of excitement which almost put him 
in the White House by insisting with more eloquence 
than precision upon the merits of silver. But even 
Bryan never actually won an election.” During the 
present depression monetary reformers have invaded 
the politics of several countries, but they also have 
been uniformly unsuccessful. Never until last week 
had a party of monetary heresy won control of a 
legislature or a Government. The Social Credit 
party in Alberta, however, has made up for any 
number of defeats by a victory which can only be 
ealled overwhelming. It will be some time before 
the counting of votes in the Provincial General 
Election is finished, but it is already clear that the 
Social Credit Party will have all but a handful of the 
seats in the Legislature. The Government of the 
United Farmers Party, which has held office for more 
than a decade, is anxious to resign, and Mr. Aberhart, 
the leader of the new party, has expressed his willing- 
ness to form a Government. Social Credit is at last 
to be tried out. 

The term “ Social Credit ” is a generic description 
applied to a whole species of monetary theories. The 
leading genus, however, is undoubtedly that which 
is inspired by Major C. H. Douglas. Major Douglas’ 
theories are not easy to summarise. But their essence 
is a belief that in the monetary system as we know it 
the consumers are never supplied with enough money 
to purchase all that industry is equipped to produce. 
In a word, there is a shortage of purchasing-power, 
and it can only be remedied by the continuous 
creation of additional supplies of purchasing-power 
to be placed in the hands of consumers. Mr. Aberhart 
and the Alberta party have adopted the name of 
Social Credit. But there is some doubt how far his 
right to the title is acknowledged by the faithful. 
Indeed, in an attempt to divide the ranks of heresy 
the United Farmers Government appointed Major 
Douglas himself to the office of Chief Reconstruction 
Adviser. Major Douglas’ interim reports duly dis- 
missed the Aberhart plan as impracticable, but they 
also insisted that the Social Credit policy was applic- 
able to Alberta, and there seems to be a tendency for 
the Aberhart and Douglas forees to unite in defence 
of heterodoxy rather than to squabble over details. 

The election, in any case, was not won on the 
refinements of economic theory. Mr. Aberhart is 
apparently a skilful propagandist. A romantic figure, 
he has been successively school-teacher, prohibitionist, 
religious prophet, monetary reformer and _ politician, 
and he knew too much of the public mind to offer 
it the theoretical obscurity of Douglasism.. His 


programme contained specific and highly attractive 


promises. The farmer was promised a “ just Price” 
for his wheat, and every adult citizen was promig 
an annuity of £60 a year as a “ dividend of oy 
cultural heritage.” Given the background of an 
agrarian, debtor provinee, always unorthodox in 
its polities and full of discontent with the econom 
system which has reduced it to poverty, given aly 
a plausible theory that these doles could be disty. 
buted without cost to anyone, it is easy to see hoy 
the election was won. <A pension of £60 a yey 
hardly qualifies as riches. But when given to ever 
adult citizen it makes a substantial sum. If the 
idea were applied in Great Britain, for example, it | 
would cost something of the order of £2,000,000,009 
a year—say two and a half times the Budget total, 
What the world—though apparently not the 
Albertan voter—wants to know of Mr. Aberhart, 
now that he has won the election, is where he js 
to find the money. The banks which operate in 
Alberta all have their head offices outside the Pr § 
vinee, and it is very doubtful whether they could be 
persuaded or ecajoled into lending money for ‘this 
purpose or to this amount, especially since banking 
legislation, according to the British North America 
Act, is a Dominion and not a Provincial matter. 

The Province is, by the same Act, precluded from 
issuing notes. Major Douglas, in his _ interim 
report, appeared to advocate the foundation of 
a special bank, whose cheques could be made 
legal tender in’ the Province’ and __ would 
consequently circulate as money. But this_ plan 
would also seem to be legally impossible. To begin 
with, a new bank requires the approval of the 
Dominion authorities before it can begin business, 
Even if this obstacle were surmounted, a_ bank, 
under the Dominion Bank Act, can only issue notes 
to the value of its paid-up capital—that is, the 
Government of Alberta could only get notes out of 
such a bank to the value of the cash paid in. If the 
bank made loans to the Government by granting it 
deposits on its books, it could stay solvent only so long 
as the persons to whom the Government’s bank 
deposits were paid over—that is the citizens of 
Alberta—were content to leave their money on deposit 
with the new bank and refrained from demanding 
cash. The citizens of Alberta may have. clected 
Mr. Aberhart to office, but it is more than doubtful 
whether they would be willing to leave their money 
on deposit with a bank founded under such ques 
tionable financial auspices. In fact, there is no way 
in which Mr. Aberhart can possess himself of any 
newly-created supplies of purchasing-power. —Appat- 
ently he intends to raise the funds by a flat-rate tax 
on all transactions. But this is not Social Credit or 
the creation of fresh purchasing-power. If. this is 
all that the Aberhart plan amounts to, it is no more 
than the financing of gigantic doles by a_ heavy, 
inconvenient and inequitable tax. 

It is difficult, however, to be sure what Mr. Aberhart 
intends. The reports which have been cabled, to 
England are, of course, necessarily brief, but even 
Canadian commentators seem to have been unable 
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to discover anything very precise. But it appears 
to be the general belief that nothing very drastic will 
be done. Albertan securities have, it is true, fallen 
a few points on the London Stock Exchange. There 
has been some withdrawal of funds from the banks 
and a moratorium declared on repayment of Savings 
Certificates issued by the Provincial Government. 
But there has been nothing in the nature of a panic. 

The precise details of the Aberhart proposals, 
however, are hardly of interest except tc the people 
of Alberta and, possibly, of the Dominion at large. 
What is of interest is that a British democratic 
electorate should be prepared to vote in such over- 


whelming numbers for a doctrine which has been 
derided by* every professional economist who has 
examined it. It is an essential part of the demo- 
cratic system that popular beliefs, if held with sufti- 
cient tenacity, should be tried out, and there is little 
cause for regret in the Social Credit victory in Alberta. 
On the contrary, the only pity is that Social Credit 
has won its victory in a subordinate unit of a federa- 
tion, where it will be severely hampered by constitu- 
tional limitations. If Social Credit is to be tested 
in practice, it had far better be in circumstances where 
there would be no limitations upon success and no 
condonation of failure. 


THE GREAT WESTERN 


HE centenary birthday of the Great Western 
Railway calls for something more than _per- 
functory congratulation. It may be said without 
disrespect to any other railway system in Britain 
that the Great Western is unique in having impressed 
a sense of its character—one might almost say its 
personality—on all who know it well. There are 
persons who have a veneration for railways as such, 
among them engineers and schoolboys and the head 
of a certain Oxford College who is believed to know 
his Bradshaw off by heart—and another don, a 
philosopher, who used to spend much of his vacation 
leisure in watching the departure and arrival of 
trains at London termini. But that is a general 
enthusiasm. Far more definite, far more personal, 
is that regard which by some peculiar magic of 
places, travel, history and memory is evoked, not by 
railways, but by the Great Western Railway in 
particular. 

Its essential character has refused to be diminished 
or altered by all the changes that have come over 
railway administration in recent years. When the 
great amalgamations of main-line railway com- 
panies took place after the War, bringing them 
under one or other of the new Big Four, the Great 
Western alone resisted substantial addition or 
subtraction; it alone retained its old name; the 
lines it already included and the territory it covered 
were important enough to enable it to constitute by 
itself one of the Big Four. Its personnel remained, 
as it had always been, predominantly west-country. 
In spite of the new factories that have grown up 
round it in the metropolitan area and added to its 
prosperity, and in spite of the arterial roads which 
have carried competing traffic into its country, it has 
succeeded in being, for those who live near it, a 
stronghold of the old ordcr, maintaining its own in 
an age of change. 

The country which its main line traverses has 
unity in its multiformity. One does not forget 
that it has pushed its authority into Wales, crossing 
the coal valleys of Monmouthshire and Glamorgan, 
or that it has gone northwards to Birmingham and 
Birkenhead. But its character is derived from the 
original main line which went westwards to Bath 
and the still venerable city of Bristol, and on, by 
right of conquest, through Taunton and Exeter 
to the populous sea-port of Plymouth, and finally 
to Penzance, ten miles from Land’s End—that is to 


say, through a country not grimly industrialised, 
mainly pastoral, full of old villages and towns with 
long honoured names. And even when*the main 
line was shortened by avoiding Bath and Bristol 
it passed through country congenial to its tradition 
—the well-timbered valleys of Berkshire, the chalk- 
downs of Wiltshire, and the quiet hills of eastern 
Somerset down to the plain of Taunton—and then 
on to its heritage in the further west. 

Even as the “ Cornishman ”’ moved out from Pad- 
dington one was aware of a journey that in its last 
stages was to translate one literally from Hell to 
Heaven—that is, from Hayle (pronounced “ Hell’), 
through St. Erth, to Marazion. When Windsor Castle 
was on the left one was out of London. Bath and 
Bristol, on the old main line, marked the beginning 
of a new country. From Exeter onwards the line 
went on through enchanted regions as if it had been 
designed not for transport but for the pleasure 
of revealing streams, arms of the sea, the sea itself, 
and moorland: and sea combined, and viaducts 
constructed in the spirit of sheer fantasy. And in 
spite of the amazing diversity of scene there is a 
common character in place and population from 
the Kennet to the Tamar. It is the West Country, 
the essential Wessex of Alfred the Great, the home of 
Saxons with a strong dash of ancient British blood 
in their veins and a slighter admixture of Norman 
—a people robust, but gentle and generous in manner, 
imbued with the characteristics of a very ancient 
civilisation modified less than elsewhere by the 
industrial revolution. . 

From the very beginning the founders of the 
Great Western Railway embarked upon the scheme 
as if inteht on giving it a peculiar individuality of 
its own—Brunel, its engineer, and Saunders, the 
first Secretary of the Company, are the men who 
most determined its character. It is strange to reflect 
that the form of transport which they set out to 
replace, between Bristol and London, was that of 
canals and rivers; and that amongst the opponents 
of their scheme were the landowners, who had most 
to gain, and the authorities of Eton College. who 
dreaded the demoralising influence of a railway station 
at Slough. It was characteristic of Brunel that he 
should depart from the precedents established by 
his predecessors in railway work, and pursue more 
grandiose methods, Looking forward to a time 
when the speeds on railways would be higher, and the 
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masses moved would be greater, and the running 
smoother, he insisted on a gauge, not of 4 feet 
83 inches, but of 7 feet, and on the construction 
of a permanent way fit to carry the loads he contem- 
plated. His plans, successful enough so far as a 
self-contained Great Western were concerned, as 
was shown by the tenacity with which the Company 
long adhered to them, were marred by the fact that 
other companies were committed to the other gauge. 
In the long run the Great Western had to conform. 

The nineteenth century was a period of intense 
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competition between railways. Even in its own ateg 
the Great Western had rivals, whom it absorbed 
and promoted other undertakings, with which it 
amalgamated. But the spirit of Brunel presided 
over all the railways which ultimately furnished j, 
main line from Paddington to Penzance. It was hp 
who, with the zeal of architectural engineeriy, 
designed Saltash bridge. The personality of the ty, 
men who had most to do with its creation still persists 
in the outward appearance and organisation of the 
Great Western of today. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


PPARENTLY the famous Article XVI of the League 
of Nations is to be invoked first. by Italy herself, for 
Signor Mussolini is credited with the intention of present- 
ing his case against Abyssinia at the League Council and 
proposing that the Council take the unprecedented 
step of expelling that country from the League. The 
only passage in the Covenant under which such action 
could be taken is the last clause of Art. XVI, which reads : 
‘** Any Member of the League which has violated 
any covenant of the League may be declared to be 
no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the 
Council concurred in by the representatives of all 
the other Members of the League represented 
thereon.” 
One of the earliest and most flagrant violations of the 
Covenant was committed by Italy in 1923, when Signor 
Mussolini ordered the bombardment and occupation 
of Corfu. Any shortcomings of Abyssinia in the matter 
of suppressing slavery are trivial compared with that, 
and it will be astonishing if the proposal to expel 
Abyssinia secures a single vote except Italy's. The 
clause was obviously meant to apply to the kind of 
defiance of the Covenant which would warrant the 
application of economic and perhaps military sanctions, 
* * ** * 

The revolution international relations have undergone 
since the War is demonstrated vividly enough by the 
contrast in the public attitude towards the Italian attack 
on Turkey in 1911, when Italy last possessed herself of 
African territory by foree, and the sentiment created 
throughout the world today by her attempt to possess 
herself of another area by similar means. In 1911 Italy 
was doing what Britain and France and other nations 
had done. In 1935 she is doing what Britain and France 
and she herself have sworn that they will never do 
again. The difference is fundamental, and the public 
fully apprehends that. How the sentiment will be trans- 
lated into action still remains to be revealed. But I 
believe the Cabinet's almost excessively prudent reticence 
is in no way to be interpreted as weakness. I hear, 
moreover, that all the Opposition leaders, and Mr. 
Churchill, who saw Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden 
before the Cabinet meeting, approved the Government's 
policy. That, if true, is a good indication of what the 
Government policy is. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
letter in Wednesday's Times, following on Dr. Temple’s 
last week, assures the Government of support whose 
value a man like Mr. Baldwin will not underestimate. 

* * * * 

The Pope probably got as near as he is likely to get to de- 
nouncing Italy’s action in addressing the Catholic Nurses’ 
Congress on Wednesday. His words on the surface ap- 
pear hedged round with caution, but close examination 
reveals considerable depth of feeling. It must be remem- 


bered that the majority of the Cardinals available for 
direct consultation are Italian—notably, of course, the 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, 


From a source which I regard as reliable, but which | 
cannot specify, I have received information whieh 
suggests that the discontent in Germany is more wide. 
spread, and that the discontented elements are in closer 
touch with one another, than is generally supposed, 
Those elements are the Jews, the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, the Stahlhelm, the peasants, the 
Socialists, who though compelled to toe the “ Heil 
Hitler ” line are still Socialists at heart, and a population 
increasingly restive at food scarcity and_ high prices, 
These sections are not as disparate as they seem. In 
certain regions in particular the same individuals are 
peasants discontented with the prices they get for their 
produce, church members angry at the Church persecution 
and members of a Stahlhelm branch now compulsorily 
dissolved. The peasants, moreover, according to my 
informant, are tending to say “ we will take our stuff to 
the Jews,” who still somehow, in spite of everything, seem 
to be able to pay for what they want. How much there is 
in all this is hard to say. There is certainly something 
in it. It means that more is simmering beneath the 
surface than meets the eye. And the real intentions of the 
Reichswehr leaders are still matter for speculation, 

* * * * 

The death of Father Jellicoe, as he was invariably 
called, at the age of 36, robs the world all too prematurely 
of a visionary who showed himself an able and successful 
man of business. The imagination of the popular Press 
has been caught by the fact that in the course of the 
reconstruction of Somers Town by the St. Pancras House 
Improvement Society, of which he was chairman, he was 
asked, and agreed, to undertake the management of a 
rebuilt (and reformed) public-house. The re-housing and 
reconditioning schemes in St. Pancras are his lasting 
memorial. His great achievement was to explode the 
idea that while bad housing paid good housing was neces- 
sarily uneconomic. His society regularly paid the statu- 
tory interest on its loan stock and a modest dividend on 
its shares. Father Jellicoe’s faith and enthusiasm—and 
sound sense—were the basis of its success. 

* * * * 

With all its modern terrors and refinements warfare 
can revert on occasion to very ancient models. The 
concealed lion-pits in which the Ethiopians hope to trap 
Italian tanks are a case in point. Bannockburn over 
again. " ‘“ * ‘ 
Press Peers’ Advice 

* The League of Nations Union, anxious for the British Empire to 
fight Covenant-breakers one moment, are ready to buy them off 
next moment with mandated parts of the British Empire. . .- 
The effort to drive Ulster out of the Union was not so happy that 
British politicians should try now to push Kenya or Tanganyika 
out of the Empire. Such an attempt would be the signal for the 
fall of any Government in Britain.” —Daily Express (which appa 
rently believes Kenya to be a mandated area), 

“The British Government might well consider whether it would 


not be wise to transfer to Germany the territories which are 8 
present held under the direct mandate of Britain.’—Daily Mail. 


JANUS. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS SANCTIONS 


By VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 


HE Government have again announced that they 
are determined to carry out to the full their 
obligations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. In doing so they have reiterated what has 
constantly been said by every British Government since the 
War. No one who has any belief in the honesty of British 
licy and the sincerity of British public men can have 
doubted that this would be the policy of our Government, 
jor it is far more clearly and precisely bound to uphold the 
Covenant than ever the German Government was bound 
py the celebrated “ scrap of paper.” That is a proposition 
which cannot be seriously disputed. 

There remains the question what does that obligation 
amount to. In the first place we are bound by Article 10 
of the Covenant to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the political independence and 
territorial integrity of all fellow members of the League. 
Next, by Article 11, the League is required in the case of 
anv war or threat of war to take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations. Finally, every member of the League undertakes 
before resorting to war with any other member to refer 
the dispute to arbitration or inquiry by the Council. 
Inno case must there be a resort to war until three months 
after the arbitrators’ decision or the report of the Council, 
nor must there be any resort to war against the terms 
of that decision or against ® unanimous report of the 
Council, not counting the parties to the dispute. If in 
breach of this obligation either party to the dispute does 
resort to war, then all the other members of the League 
are bound to sever all relations with the Covenant-breaking 
State and prevent all intercourse, financial, commercial 
or personal, between its nationals and those of any other 
State. In other words the Covenant-breaking State is 
to be subjected to the severest political and economic 
pressure. No military action is contemplated in the 
first instance, but if it becomes necessary then the Council 
shall recommend the armed force to be contributed 
by each member for the purpose of protecting the 
covenants of the League. 

These provisions were carefully considered in 1921 
at the second Assembly of the League. After elaborate 
examination by two Committees the Assembly agreed 
toa number of explanatory resolutions on the subject. 
Except for the vote of Persia they were passed unani- 
mously. Our country was represented by the late Lord 
Balfour, Mr. Fisher (the then Minister of Education) and 
others. France and Italy both voted for the resolution. 
Italy, indeed, took an active part in their passage, since 
at different stages three of her statesmen—Signor Tittoni, 
Marquis Imperiali and Signor Schanzer—were rapporteurs 
of the League bodies concerned. 

One of the resolutions pointed out that it was the duty 
of each member of the League to decide for itself whether 
a breach of Covenant had been committed, so that there 
is no question, as is sometimes suggested, of a member 
of the League being compelled to put in force sanctions 
when in its judgement no breach of Covenant has occurred. 
But granted that the Covenant has been broken by resort 
to war, the resolution goes on to say: “ The fulfilment 
of their duties under Article 16 is required from Members 
of the League by the express terms of the Covenant, and 
they cannot neglect them without breach of their Treaty 
obligations.” It is well that this was put on record, 
though even without it the terms of Article 16 seem in 
this respect clear enough. 

By the next resolution it was provided that any breach 
of Covenant under Article 16 should be referred to the 


Council as a matter of urgency, and the necessary steps 
for this purpose are to be taken by the Secretary-General. 
The Council is then to consider the matter and arrive at 
such conclusions as it shall think fit. The Minutes of the 
meeting are to be sent to all Members of the League, 
accompanied by a statement of reasons and an invitation 
to take action accordingly. It will be noted that no 
interference with the sovereignty of the States is sug- 
gested. They are to be given full means for arriving at 
a decision, but action depends on them. There follows a 
proposal for the establishment of a technical committee 
to advise the Council as to further proceedings, and the 
Council is to recommend the date on which economic 
pressure is to be begun. This is a very important resolu- 
tion, because it shows that in the epinion of the Assembly 
the action to be taken is collective and not unilateral. 
In order to meet the views of those who were anxious to 
preserve the individual responsibility of the members of 
the League both the framers of the Covenant and the 
Second Assembly were careful to leave to each Govern- 
ment the duty to decide when the obligation to act—the 
casus foederis—had arisen. On the other hand, the whole 
idea of Article 16 is collective action by an overwhelming 
force, and therefore it was suggested that no economic 
pressure should be actually applied until the Council re- 
commended its application. Next came a resolution 
indicating that where it could be done without im- 
perilling the effectiveness of the economic pressure 
certain States might be permitted to postpone action in 
special cases, 

As to the actual steps to be taken the resolutions 
wisely say that no hard and fast plan can be laid down 
beforehand which would fit every case. It is, however, 
contemplated that it may be best to proceed gradually. 
The suggestion is made that as a beginning the heads 
of diplomatic missions might be recalled from the capital 
of the covenant-breaking State. That certainly seems a 
convenient plan. It would be a very imposing demon- 
stration if the heads of the missions of some sixty States 
were all to be withdrawn at one time. It would also 
show which countries were prepared to discharge their 
obligations under the Covenant, so that there would 
be no danger of one or two States taking economic 
action and then being left in the lurch by their colleagues. 
In cases of prolonged application of economic pressure, the 
resolutions go on to say, measures of increasing stringency 
may be taken, avoiding as long as possible the cutting off 
of the food supplies to the civil population—a reminder 
of the extreme severity of the so-called “ blockade” in 
the World War. 

A very important resolution is the seventeenth, which 
provides that “ Efforts should be made to arrive at 
arrangements which would ensure the cooperation of 
States non-members of the League in the measures to be 
taken.” This, of course, had reference to the fact that 
it was then clear that the U.S.A. were not coming in to the 
League and to the importance none the less of acting in 
concert with her if possible in steps taken to keep the 
peace of the World. 

I do not quote those resolutions as being necessarily 
and always the best method of putting Article 16 in force. 
But they do afford an illustration of how it could be prac- 
tically operated. It is important to remember that they 
received the support of so cautious and experienced a 
statesman as Lord Balfour. That fact alone is sufficient 
to show that they were not the wild imaginings of a 
parcel of unpractical idealists, but, as was indeed the case, 
a sober and serious effort by responsible representatives 
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of their countries to translate into more precise terms the 
general principles laid down in the Covenant. 

What is the force of these resolutions ? They do not 
constitute a Treaty. But they are a formal expression of 
the views of the Governments—* rules for guidance ”— 
adopted after careful consideration by their authorised 
representatives. They were passed fourteen years ago, 
and as far as I know have never been repudiated by any 
of the Gcyernments concerned. They must at the very 
least be regarded as an authoritative exposition of the 
meaning of our Covenant obligations. When the Foreign 
Seerctary tells us that ‘so long as there is an effective 
League we are ready and willing to take our full share 
of collective responsibility *’ he must be taken to have 
had, among other things, these resolutions in his mind. 
So, too, when at Locarno in 1925 the Powers there 
assembled sent a collective note to Germany regarding 
the meaning of Article 16 of the Covenant, they based 
themselves on the ‘ discussions which have already taken 
place in the Assembly and in the commissions of the 
League of Nations,” and they went on to declare that the 
Article meant that ‘each State member of the League is 
bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of 
the Covenant and. in resistance to any act of aggression 
to an extent which is compatible with its military situa- 
tion and takes its geographical position into account.” 

That declaration was made, as the Final Protocol records, 
at the instance of the British Foreign Minister, Sir Austen 
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Chamberlain, and was signed by him and by the re 
sentatives of Belgium, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
Poland. The signatory for France was Aristide Briand 
and for Italy Benito Mussolini. It is sometimes said 
that circumstances have so changed since the Covenant 
was signed that it can no longer be regarded as literally 
binding on this country. No such observation can be 
reasonably made with regard to the Declaration of jg; 
True, Japan has left the League. But as far as Europe . 
concerned the entry of Russia more than compensatg 
for that loss. Germany was not a member of the Leagu: 
then. She is now, though under notice of resignatioy 
The United States had then definitely refused to join 
the League, and had almost ignored it diplomatically. 
She is now far more friendly to it than she was, and th. 
recent statements of her Government indicate that gp 
would regard sympathetically any action by the League 
designed to maintain peace. Lastly, at the time the 
declaration was made Abyssinia was a member of the 
Teague and the signatory for Italy was its present 
dictator. 

The truth is that for European purposes the League 
is stronger than it was in 1925. There can be no question 
that in the controversy between Italy and Abyssinia 
it can enforee peace if it chooses to do so, and if any 
of its members refuse or neglect to take appropriate 
action they will incur the condemnation so well expressed 
in the recent letter of the Archbishop of York in The Times, 


AFRICA 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


O* the eve of the Peace Conference an Englishman was 

talking about its prospects to a Frenchman who 
was behind the seenes in French politics. “Do you 
think,” said the Englishman, ‘that it will be merely 
another Peace of Annexations, in spite of all that Wilson 
has said, or will these men be statesmen enough to find a 
real solution?’ ‘* You must remember,’ replied the 
Frenchman, “ that Clemenceau is not a man for Empire ; 
he was one of the very few in the Chamber who opposed 
taking Tunis; he despises our colonial party ; his eyes 
are fixed on Europe, for his mind is dominated by 1871. 
But if England helps herself too freely to territory he will 
not like to seem to be behindhand. Though he is not 
acquisitive, he would in that case be competitive.” 

Of the Peace that followed some would say that it gave 
Europe the worst both of France and of England. In 
Europe it was dominated by Clemenceau’s memory of 
1871 and his fixed conviction that Germany was a wolf ; 
with the result that the Allies soon found that they had a 
wolf by the ears. Outside it was dominated by the 
British acquisitive spirit, with the result that the in- 
equalities that had produced such quarrels before the 
War are now more acute than ever. The consequences of 
the first blunder soon made themselves felt ; those of the 
second are now beginning to disclose themselves. For 
we are in danger of finding ourselves in the plight of 
Europe in the sixteenth century, with the prospect of a 
new series of colonial wars. 

After the discovery of the Atlantic routes, the process 
of partition, East and West, caused some two centuries 
of warfare. Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and 
England fought for the Spice Islands, for India, for the 
New World. But the results of partition, though they caused 
friction between European Governments and their oversea 
subjects, did not cause a great deal of friction between the 
peoples of Europe. The process of. partition in Africa 
caused in comparison little serious warfare. . But the 
results of partition threaten to cause a great deal. The 
explanation is simple. In the New World, after the 


ruthless extermination of native races, government passed, 
in the main by force, from the hands of European Govem- 
ments into those of European settlers or the descendants 
of settlers, often descendants by mixed marriages. In 
Africa, on the other hand, there are vast territories rich 
in tropical treasure which are still governed from Europe 
and will obviously long continue to be governed from 
Europe. The possession of these territories is therefore 
an important prize for competition between European 
Governments. It is a prize that is now seen to be much 
more valuable than it seemed half a century ago, and 
its value is increasing every day. 

Its value is increasing for three reasons. As _ indus- 
trialism spreads, the competition for access to raw materials 
and unsaturated markets becomes keener. A century 
ago the Industrial Revolution was only beginning in 
Germany and Russia and the United States, and it had 
hardly touched Italy or Japan. But it happens that as 
this competition grows keener more and more of the 
exploitable territory of the world is shut up. Both 
Englishmen and foreigners have remarked in the past 
that the British Empire would never have grown up with 
so little friction in the nineteenth century if it had not 
been a Free Trade Empire. Zimmermann, in his book on 
‘*The German Empire in Central Africa,” described the 
advantages Germany had enjoyed under that system. 
‘Our rise depended essentially on the English policy of 
the Open Door.” There was a time when it looked as 
if the English policy was going to be copied by other 
nations. Today the drift is the other way. England is 
copying the Protectionist example. Lastly, in_ this 
world where competition gets keener, while England has 
shut a door in one sense, the United States are closing @ 
door in another, ir 

Europe is thus faced with the problem that proved too 
much for its statesmanship in the sixteenth century. Is 
it going to defeat the imagination of Europe again? It 
is now generally agreed that the behaviour of England and 
France at the Peace Conference was as short-sighted as It 
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— 
was selfish, and that its results must be revised if we are 
fo have any hope of peace. But a redistribution of 
mandates between States is not a final solution. Has not 
the time come for recognising that the right method for 
treating populations that do not govern themselves is to 
put them under the direct government of the League of 
Nations? The government of these races is assumed to 
be the task and responsibility of the peoples with training, 
education and experience. What is wanted from those 
who govern is that they should protect the interests and 
welfare of the governed populations, seeking and using 
every means to educate and develop their facultiés: in 
the spirit described in Mr. Huxley’s book, Africa View, 
and that they should prevent the economic opportunities 
that these territories offer from being used for the benefit 
of this or that State rather than for the benefit of the 
whole world. Those objects can best be secured by 
putting such territory under the direct government of the 
League of Nations. 

The belief that the League would find such a task beyond 
its strength is discredited by our experience of its success 
in the Saar. It would draw on immense ‘resources. 
There is no reason to suppose that the British civil 
servants who are doing such admirable and devoted 
work in Africa would decline to serve the League of 
Nations. No talent would be lost by this arrangement 
and some would be gained, for at present some of the 
most gifted peoples, the peoples, for example, that pro- 
dueed Nansen and Branting, are unable to contribute 
to the staff of the government of these territories. Mr. 
Brailsford, who advocated this step some time ago, pointed 
out that a League of Nations training men from all 


countries in a special institution for administration of 
this kind would have an excellent effect in creating an 
international atmosphere. Such a plan would offer the 
best hope of putting the relationship of the governing 
peoples of the world and the weaker and inexperienced 
races on a satisfactory basis. But it would be of great 
help also to the League of Nations in its difficulties, 
quite apart from its value in adding dignity and import- 
ance to its position. , 

When the League was established, all eyes were on 
Germany and on Germany in Europe, and it was hoped 
to capitalise the fear left by the War for building up in 
the League a system for discouraging and punishing the 
lawbreaker. Of the master minds at work then on its 
structure, President Wilson was not the least important, 
and he was individualist, doctrinaire, and quite unready 
for large constructive and co-operative ideas. Some of 
the weaknesses of the League are clearly due to this spirit: 
But there is no reason why the League should be limited 
and hampered today by the circumstances of its birth. 
For it is plain now that the only way for the League to 
protect the world from war is to protect the world from 
the causes of war. Africa at this moment offers as great 
an incentive to the ambitions of powerful States, driven 
by urgent needs, as the New World offered in the sixteenth 
century to the most vigorous of the peoples of Europe. 
And the share of Africa now held by Britain and France 
rests on treaties to which the dissatisfied Governments 
will pay as much respect as the British and the French 
paid in that century to the famous Bull by which Pope 
Alexander the Sixth divided the new world between 
Spain and Portugal. 


JAPAN’S NEW SECT 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


APAN’S meteoric rise to power has been accompanied 
by a revival of faith in her divine mission. Within 
the ancient Shinto religion a number of new spiritual 
movements have arisen which, joining faith to patriotism, 
serve to fortify the imperialist spirit of modern Japan. 
Among these movements Teétirikyo, a sect numbering 
eight million adherents, is the most significant. It claims 
to be a world religion, and has begun to send missionaries 
abroad. The little town Tambaichi, the Mecca of 
the new faith, is proudly termed “the centre of the 
world.” I found Tambaichi in the beautiful hill country 
surrounding the ancient imperial city of Nara, not far 
rom the great cotton centre Osaka. The town itself 
presents a typical Japanese scene: a maze of narrow 
lanes ; smalt wooden houses ; overflowing shops. Crowds 
of children, shouting street-vendors, and busy house- 
wives carrying babies on their backs. Presently I noticed 
groups of uniformed women bearing coloured badges. 
They were novices of the Tenrikyo priesthood. 

Out of the oriental labyrinth I suddenly came upon 
a large square on which stood a group of fortress-like 
buildings. The picture suggested an American university 
if the most modern type rather than the sacred place 
of an Asiatie religion. The large brick-and-stone 
buildings, standing cach in a pleasant expanse of lawn, 
contained the colleges, libraries, and administrative 
ofliees of the Tenrikyo sect. In the background was a 
group of temples. erected, in curious contrast with the 
secular buildings, in the rich, gabled style of the Shinto 
tradition. It was obvious that the “ holy city,” as the 
vast compound is called by its inhabitants, houses an 
exeeedingly efficient and wealthy organisation. Tenrikyo 
is the youngest of the thirteen sects of Shinto; but it is 
by far the largest and richest among them. I was 
received by a group of young college graduates, typical 
Japanese intellectuals. They were in charge of the 


Tokyo, August. 
department, the schools, and the great 
scientific and philosophical books which is 
famous throughout the country. The young officers 
of the sect speak fluent English. In their studies I saw 
book shelves stacked with the classics of England, France, 
and Germany, and with an astounding selection of 
modern European and American literature. In the 
administrative offices grave young people in uniforms 
were at work on hundreds of typewriters and calculating 
machines. 

My obliging guides next led me to the chief temple, 
an impressive structure of light cedar wood. Along 
endless cloisters opening on charming gardens, over 
floors of highly polished parquet, we arrived at the 
inner gates. The temple nave, supported by wooden 
pillars and panelled throughout in polished, light-coloured 
wood, had the size of a cathedral. A low screen separated 
the kneeling congregation, consisting mainly of women, 
from the priests who were conducting the service to 
the sound wf muffled drums. From time to time the 
congregation rose for a short, solemn dance. Although 
there were several hundreds of people present, the huge 
auditorium appeared almost empty. 

News was brought that the High Priest had arrived 
by the Tokyo express and was ready to receive me. I 
was taken to a modest house of the type which Japanese 
call ‘“ semi-foreign.” The floors were covered with 
carpets, the rooms furnished in Western style; and to 
the relief of the foreigner there were comfortable arm- 
chairs. Tea was served, with cherry cake and Turkish 
cigarettes, in the audience room of the Patriarch. I had 
time to note some reproductions of modern French 
paintings, and a large radio-gramophone. Then the High 
Priest arrived, a stoutish man, no more than thirty 
years old, with horn-rimmed glasses. He wore a simple 
kimono without any sign of his rank. We shook hands, 
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and immediately began a_ businesslike discussion of 
the sect. 

This is the story of Japan’s latest revivalist movement. 
Almost exactly one hundred years ago the son of a wealthy 
farmer in a little village near Nara was sowing wheat. 
Suddenly a dreadful pain paralysed his foot. He was 
taken home; the physician failed to help him, and an 
exorcist was called in. Using a medium to reach the 
patient’s soul, the faith-healer succeeded. But the pain 
returned. Again the exorcist was called, and as he had 
been unable to bring his medium, the young man’s 
mother, Miki Nakayama, took her place. She had hardly 
entered the trance when she assumed a solemn, prophetic 
attitude and pronounced a message of salvation: ‘‘ Iam 
the General of Heaven, the original God,” exclaimed the 
woman. ‘God has descended at the appointed time 
that he may save all men. I am his body.” So the 
peasant woman became the founder of a new movement 
claiming to offer salvation to the world. The revelations 
and psalms written by her have become the ‘ bible ” of 
the Tenrikyo sect. The chief doctrine of the teaching is 
that Japan is the centre of the world, and that—an 
admission unique in Japanese religions—all nations are 
equally children of the Father, and should therefore be 
given the blessings of the true (Tenrikyo) faith. 

For decades the sect remained in the obscurity of the 
villages. Its chance came with the popular reaction to 
the materialism introduced by the Westernisation of the 
country. Since the World War mysticism has attracted 
increasing numbers of Japanese people, and Tenrikyo 
was carried on the crest of the wave. Apart from the 
mystic belief in the divine message, the Tenrikyo religion 
consists of commandments common to most human 
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faiths. It counsels the faithful to help each other to 
lead a cheerful life, to respect national institutions aa 
the social order, and to maintain the traditiona} acest, 
worship. There is also a belief, not particularly stressed 
in the transmigration of souls. In short, the religion 
simple, tolerant and comfortable. A typical illustration 
was given to me by my host. “ In a cotton mill the girl 
workers complained that their dormitories were haunt 
by a ghost, which appeared every night to tidy th 
cloakrooms. It was assumed that the ghost of a cha. 
woman had been charged with this work in order to put 
the girls to shame. One night, however, the ghost yas 
caught, and turned out to be a young follower of Tenrikyo, 
The girl believed that every untidy place must cayy 
untidy thoughts, and one could not cleanse one’s conscienc 
without clearing up one’s house. The charwomen beip 
too busy in the evening, she had done the work ‘for the 
sake of the Father.’ From that day,” my informant 
added, “the factory paid higher wages to Tenrikyo girls,” 

The High Priest, who had talked with perfect frankness, 
is the great-grandson of the foundress, the position being 
hereditary. He told me that the sect had 60,000 priests 
and lay preachers, and controlled large funds. Apart 
from its work in Japan, attention is given to missionary 
work abroad. There are many Tenrikyo followers jn 
China, Manchuria, and among the Japanese in America, 
Since 1927 thirty-six Tenrikyo churches have been estab. 
lished in the United States and Canada. 

The Holy Seript of the sect contains a sentence which 
may give the cue to its popularity as well as to its con- 
siderable political importance. It runs: “ Hitherto 
there have been Japan and foreign lands ; but hereafter 
there shall be naught but Japan.” 


CANADA’S ELECTION PROSPECTS 


By B. K. SANDWELL * 


ANADIAN federal politics are at the moment un- 

usually obscure, confused, and full of unprecedented 

and incalculable factors. But the obscurity is mostly 

superficial ; what is going on underneath is neither so 

unprecedented nor so incalculable as the casual observer 
might suppose. 

What is taking place is the reconstruction and _ re- 
orientation of the historic Conservative Party. The 
operation will be a long one; the patient is on the 
operating table, and the anaesthetics have been adminis- 
tered ; unconsciousness will continue until some time 
after the general election ; convalescence until well on 
in the life of the next Parliament. But there is no reason 
to doubt recovery. 

The immediate cause of the reconstruction operation is 
the closing of the period of the personal domination of 
the party by Mr. R. B. Bennett. From the time of 
his selection as leader in 1927, he has exercised a prac- 
tically complete one-man control over its policies and 
actions, but he leaves no political heir. Until the break- 
down of his health early in the present year, it was generally 
supposed that he would carry on for another Parliament, 
and the question of the future tendencies of the party 
did not therefore appear urgent ; and while the party’s 
popularity in the constituencies was obviously diminish- 
ing, there was a good deal of confidence in the resource- 
fulness of the Prime Minister, and of belief that when he 
gave the matter his attention he would be able to infuse 
new life into the old Conservative doctrines. 

His attempt to do so in the Five Great Broadcasts of 
January this year excited fresh hopes in a large section of 
the party for several weeks. Had he called an election 
in the early months of the year, it is quite possible that 





*Mr. Sandwell is Editor of the well-known Toronto weekly, 
Saturday Night. 


he would have been able to command a fair degree of 
party unanimity, and that the new policies which he 
enunciated would have appealed to considerable numbers 
of the politically unattached and economically distressed 
elements. But his impaired health, and his desire to 
attend the Jubilee ceremonies, prevented him from 
taking this course; and long before the last session 
of the seventeenth Parliament ended it had_ become 
clear that Mr. Bennett’s autocratic command of the 
party was at an end. He was _ persuaded, probably 
much against his will, to retain the leadership for 
the term of the campaign. Of the two ablest of his 
lieutenants, one started a party of his own and the other 
retired to the Senate ; and the Toronto Telegram, one ol 
the most devoted of Conservative organs, printed a 
cartoon depicting the leader as captain of a storm-tossed 
vessel handing out life-preservers to his crew with the 
words : “ You have wives and children, boys, and you'd 
better save yourselves the best you can; I have nobody 
to love me and [I'll stick to the ship!” 

In these circumstances, it is obviously not to be expected 
that the Conservative Party will make much of a showing 
in the forthcoming elections. Mr. Stevens, the former 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and chairman of the 
Price Spreads Committee, who is at the moment leading 
what he calls the Reconstruction Party, is far too practical 
a politician to devote himself permanently to the task 
of building up an entirely new third party—or fourth 
or fifth party, as the case may be. If, as seems most 
likely now, he manages to bring into the next House 
of Commons a considerable body of followers pledged 
to obey his leadership, he will be able to negotiate 
from a very advantageous position with whatever 
‘rump ” of his former Conservative colleagues may gt 
back to the House and have to settle the question who 
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shall lead them when Mr. Bennett retires. One thing is 
very clear from the present attitude and language of the 
Conservative Press and candidates, namely that they do 
jot. propose to commit themselves to any position in 
yhich they will have to regard Mr. Stevens permanently 
4s a traitor to the party. 

Some such crucial struggle as this over the future ten- 
dencies of the Conservative Party was doubtless inevitable, 
though a more skilled politician than Mr. Bennett might 
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fo have succeeded in keeping it within the ordinary limits of 
st vay caucus conflict. Neither of the old parties hed, until Mr. 
arikyo, Bennett’s broadcasts, made any concessions to the rising 
Case tide of Socialist thought—which in any case has not risen 
science [ein (Canada to anything like the height that it has attained 
being ia European countries. The party which, in Canada, was 
or the obviously indicated as the one which must either make 
ant | such concessions or lose votes to an avowedly Socialistic 
girl,” | new party was the Conservatives. They are the urban 
ness, arty and the industrial party ; they are accustomed 
being to State interference with commerce in the form of the 
ariests protective tariff, and they are accustomed to the idea of 
Apart distributing some of the benefits of this tariff to the 
onary workers by State regulation of working conditions. The 
‘rs jn | Liberals‘are an agricultural party, and in Eastern Canada 
erica, | they draw a great deal of their support from French- 
stab. | (Canadian, and therefore Catholic, elements ; and on both 
unds their sympathy with Socialism is necessarily 
which limited. It was therefore far easier for the Conservatives 
- con. than for the Liberals to make concessions to the new 
herto | economic opinion which demands extensive regimentation 
‘after | and planning in industry and commerce ; but even the 
Conservatives could not do it without a wrench, and the 
wrench is now going on. 
e of 
h he 
bers HE recent fracas in St. Hilda’s—a rather paltry 
ssed story of dignity and impudence—has probably 
e to strengthened a popular suspicion that Oxford is at the 
Tom moment an academy of mad orgy and peculiar decadence. 
sion It is normally to be assumed that where immaturity 
onie dwells in multitudes there will be a steady crop of indis- 
the cretion; yet the contrast between the routine facts of 
ably Oxford life and the spasmodic Press impressions of it is 
for so great that the informed and the misinformed are 
his unlikely to co-operate in advancing the cause of enlighten- 
her ment, 
> of The real issue is, does Oxford social life supply a 
la satisfactory training-ground for behaviour? There are 
sed initial and constant problems. In the first place the 
the undergraduate time of life is a period of expanding social 
ud consciousness—a good deal of one’s ambition is satisfied 


dy in knowing and being known by other people. Secondly, 
the attempt to sublimate this gregarious instinct involves 


red imitation of manners and the further attempt to be 
ing older than one is. This imitation is profoundly modified 
ner at Oxford through the significant ratio there of men to 
he women, which works out at about 5 to 1. There is a 
ng factor which should not be ignored when _ practical 
cal reforms in the status of women students are under 
sk consideration, for socially they have a terrifying initial 
th advantage ; a pretty undergraduette, to be taken out 
ist by a different man every night during an eight weeks’ 
se term, only requires to have 2.5 friends at each college. 
ed Imitation is further modified by oflicial rules ; they are 
te not in themselves a hardship, nor do they really apply 
er to the foreign girls—Americans “ studying art,” and 
et Swedes “ learning English ’—who are as a rule the most 
10 attractive and the most advanced in social technique. 


But in general it is true to say that, in as far as all enter- 





It would not do to draw too many conclusions from 
the results of a succession of provincial elections, but so 
far as they suggest anything, it is that there is a definite 
desire to ensure a strong Government by concentrating 
votes upon the party which looks like the winner. Mr. 
King at any rate is appealing to that desire very strongly, 
and he is a pretty good reader of the political weather. 
The chances, never very good, of the C.C.F. or Socialist 
Party increasing its present representation have been 
greatly worsened by the advent of the Stevens Party, 
which will gather up most of the dissatisfied except those 
who have out-and-out Socialist convictions—and these 
latter are exceedingly few in all but five or six con- 
stituencies with a large non-native population. Socialism 
is not an indigenous North American plant; it could 
not well be so in a continent only just out of the pioneering” 
stage. Most of the Canadians who regard themselves as 
Socialists are merely advocates of a wide programme 
of State intervention in production and distribution. 

Present indications, therefore, are for a working 
majority of Liberals in the next House, with a C.C.F. re- 
presentation perhaps smaller than the present group— 
not all avowed Socialists—who recognise a certain limited 
allegiance to Mr. Woodsworth and talk of themselves as 
** we in this corner of the House.” The proportions in 
which the rest of the House will be divided between 
regular Conservatives and Stevensites it is quite im- 
possible to predict. The Conservatives have the money, 
the organisation and the tradition ; the Stevensites have 
the energy and the popular enthusiasm. Their relative 
strength will have little effect upon the course of legisla- 
tion for the next few years, but it may have much effect 
upon the line of development of the Conservative Party. 


OXFORD SOCIAL ROUND 


By ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON 


tainment is petty activity, these rules provide annoyance 
on the same scale. 

During the last three years or so Oxford’s “ life” has 
become more noticeably arduous, undergraduate enter- 
tainment has meant a greater expenditure of time and 
money, and university journalism, always somewhat 
of a scandal, has become even more the choice instrument 
of the political and social pushers. An Oxford sherry- 
party, though a post-War,. yet an established, institution, 
is usually a comparatively sober gathering, and the 
sherry itself a formal pleasure. Quiet politeness, however, 
is sometimes disturbed by that tiresome minority of 
undergraduettes who apparently use these occasions as 
tests of their drinking capacity. This, among women, 
is probably the most repulsive of their trial-and-error 
experiments. Worse offenders are our elders (some 
are gratuitously called “ moral tutors ’’)—the sherry- 
sipping déns. These parasites have to be asked, they 
arrive early, find their way at once to the bottles, and 
are the last to leave. 

In a general consideration of the debit account it must 
be admitted there is often a rather foetid moral atmo- 
sphere ; petting parties on the Cherwell to the accompani- 
ment of canned syncopation, expeditions by car (strictly 
forbidden), and all those activities that give the aspiring 
undergraduette opportunity to become unofficially 
engaged, are somewhat enervating and tend to undermine 
serious purpose. Undergraduates among themselves tire 
the sun with sex-talk, there is a very strong urge to 
fall in iove, the idea itself is overwhelmingly attractive, 
there is the empty sense of frustration in this respect-— 
all this is roughly as it was and will be. But the situation 
is not improved by the attitude of the authorities. The 
university is still overladen with its monastic traditions, 
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there is too little official. compliance with the* normal 
and inevitable demands of youth, and resentment is 
aroused by the interference, whether official or otherwise, 
of elderly prudes and elderly libertines. 

The official prudery is not based on rational method. 
It forbids Undergraduettes to perform in the O.U.D.S., 
but a Film Unit can call on their assistance, and a Film 
Society provides a pleasant meeting-place and 
‘“‘ advanced ”’ entertainment on alternate Sunday evenings. 
It demands the chaperone system but does not enforce 
it. Miss Helen de Mouilpied quite rightly pointed out 
during a recent correspondence in a local magazine on 
Women’s Rights that the code of rules drawn up by the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors and administered through 
the heads of women’s colleges ‘‘ can only be said to rest 
on a series of indecent assumptions and date from a 
time. when every woman had a chaperone for her 
tutorial.” : 

The unofficial prudery takes the: form often of porten- 
tous’ conversion tracts in the Fairchild tradition like 
Mr. Crawfurth Smith’s ‘* Oxford in the Melting Pot.” He 
claims that “‘ the attitude of Oxford towards drink and 
drunkenness appears to be one of complete tolerance and 
inertia.” His own reaction is neither inert or tolerant. 
‘“‘ It is no family taint which your son has inherited, it is 
this damnable attitude (and I would use a stronger 
adjective if I dared) towards all that is manly and 
decent,”’ &c. This is not all that is said or, fortunately, 
the only way of saying it, but there is much idle rhetoric 
from persons whose moral fervour is out of all proportion 
to the range of their understanding. 

It would be underestimating Oxford’s social round if 
its attractive diversity were not duly emphasised. For 


SS 





within a concentrated space and time a bewildering Variet 
of types (more or less embryonic, perhaps) entertain, 
There is the exotic splendour of an Opera Club party 
the men with beards of down, green open-neck shirts, and 
sandals from the new Marks and Spencer’s; the mo 
blatant fun and games of a College Rugger Club “ Do». 
the rather heavy festivities of the political clubs—a good 
training this for lobby small-talk. Coffee at th 
English Club is a blend of youthful precociousness anq 
that ardent form of middle-age which Boar’s Hill alone 
seems capable of producing. The Film Society is cosmo. 
politan—the professional section which murmurs only jy 
terms of montage and that amateur majority which does 
not hesitate to express its pleasure or distaste in the usual 
ways. It is a social round coloured by the extremes of 
wealth and cultural pretensions—at once pinchbeck and 
lavish. It is actuated by themes as divergent as horse. 
racing and the class war. In nearly every casc it isthe reign 
of gossip, but of a gossip which has become so strictly 
formalised as to constitute almost the fundamentals of 
Oxford’s unwritten and burdensome etiquette rules. Most 
occasions have their great undiscussables. The party, too, 
is nearly always “shocking,” a “‘ bore” or “‘a frost,” “ ful] 
of the most dreadful people,” but is well attended. These 
criticisms are generally accepted as plain statements that 
the party in question was most enjoyable. 

Finally, perhaps a more persistent cliché is that 
Oxford’s Finished Product is the result of a third work, a 
third games, a third social; but the organisation of 
pleasure has involved for the attainment of so delicate a 
mean more rigid self-discipline than before, and has 
increased in intensity until pleasure itself has ceased to 
be the primary raison @étre. 


TRY ANYTHING TWICE 


By JAN STRUTHER 


W* live, most of us, by rule of thumb ; navigate these 

tricky waters not so much by chart, lead and 
compass as by casual glances at a tree or a ruined tower. 
Qur ‘minds are equipped, not with a complete, orderly 
philosophy, but with a farrago of axioms, theories and 
beliefs, some inherited, some borrowed, some home- 
made; mostly unexamined and often contradictory. 
Guided by these, we wear wool next the skin, throw salt 
over our shoulder, and eat spinach ; worship dogs, abuse 
cats, think dentists respectable and artists raffish ; never 
strike a woman, trust a foreigner, or cast a clout till May 
is out; never judge a man by his friends, always judge 
a man by his friends; let tomorrow take care of itself, 
but put a little bit away for a rainy day. 

It works well enough in practice. At any rate it keeps 
us happy, for out of such a rag-bag we are nearly always 
able to pull something to suit our mood, a nice piece of 
prudence when we are feeling cowardly or a heartening 
scrap of bravado when we want to throw our caps over 
the mill. In other words, we do what we like, but prefer 
to wear some verbal talisman while doing it. 

On the whole we must be a lily-livered lot, for at least 
four-fifths of these precepts are negative and cautionary : 
but on the other side there is one so notably dashing, so 
heroically imprudent, that it almost evens matters up. 
And that is the theory, often advanced by the unlikeliest- 
looking people, that one should try anything once. 
(“* Except,”’ as one of our younger composers has immor- 
tally remarked, “* incest and folk-dancing.”’) 

This theory has been the cause of much delight, many 
disappointments and not a few disasters. The disasters 
have been largely due to neglect of the simple but in- 
sufficiently recognised fact that all human experiments 
are not of equal duration and that certam pairs of them 
are mutually irreconcilable. Some, such as marital 


fidelity and keeping a diary, take years to try: others, 
such as inconstancy and leaving off keeping a diary, 
are the work of a moment. It will be seen that the shorter 
and simpler experiment instantly invalidates the longer 
and more difficult one: this is probably the only sound 
argument in favour of conventional morality. 

It should also be remembered that if you do certain 
things once you will not only be unable to do them 
again but will have to give up experimenting for good 
and all. Under this head may be placed jumping out 
of a sixth-floor window, trying to cross the Atlantic in 
a Thames skiff, and making mushroom ketchup out of 
the Deadly Amanita. 

But the main weakness of this misleading axiom is 
that it does not go far enough. It ought to run.“ Try 
Anything Twice.” For what, after all, is actuality? 
A slice of ham, sandwiched between anticipation and 
remembrance: and an experience which has had no 
anticipation is like a sandwich with half the bread 
missing—and the underneath half at that. But no; 
that is not a perfect metaphor; for ham is nourishing 
in itself and some people even prefer it without bread: 
whereas an experience would have no value whatever if 
there were no such thing as memory, and is at least half 
as precious again if it can be looked forward to. A 
crinkled peach-stone, then—that is actuality: of little 
worth in itself (though it contains, to be sure, a small 
kernel), but necessary as a ‘support, a skeleton, upon 
which the two halves of the fruit can hang. 

In a sense, of course, it is “possible to anticipate al 
experience which you have never had, just as you cal 
imagine a place to which you have never been. But this 
is mere guess-work, a shifting, hazy affair : ‘for interest 
and piquancy it cannot be compared with the picture 
that the mind’s eye paints as you approach the place 
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for the second time. When I come round that corner, 
you say, there will be nets spread out to dry on the quay ; 
and beyond, three carob-trees ; and beyond that, the hill 
shaped like a cat asleep. And then each detail becomes 
real, each corrugation of the stone fits exactly into the 
icate grooves of the fruit ; and with a sigh of delight 
you give yourself up to the present. But it is a present 
enriched by having been consciously a future ; and you 
know that as soon as it is over the other half of the peach 
yill be waiting for you to eat, fitting just as miraculously 
on to the crinkled stone. 

To object that the two halves are not separate but a 
complete:sphere is merely to reaffirm the undeniable fact 
that anticipation is always, in part at least, the offspring 
of memory. For this reason it is false to say, as poets 
and others are fond of doing, that the young live in the 
future and the old in the past. Children, although they 
may academically decide to be engine-drivers when they 
grow up, have no true conception of the future; they 
have not yet acquired that “ sense of tomorrow ” which 
js alternately our comfort and our bane, which makes 
tooth-ache bearable but clouds the second half of a week- 
end. That is why their griefs are so inconsolable, their 
disappointments so heartrending to watch. It is too wet 
for the picnic; I wish I was dead. ... And the very 
old, too, for most of whom the past is saddening and the 
future jejune, tend to take shelter in the present. Only 
the middle-aged are free to range: for their future 
(barring accidents) is still long enough to make it worth 
while for them to reconsider their past. 

The cynical and the disi!lusioned, the worldly-wise and 
the merely infirm of purpose—these are the chief oppo- 
nents of the try-anything-twice campaign. I remember 
ascrap of dialogue which I overheard once in the macabre 
atmosphere of a seaside lodging-house sitting-room (but 
it was called the lounge) during a relentlessly wet 
November half-term. My own child and I were playing 
Gibbets. My fellow-guest (for it was called a guest- 
house) was the quintessence of prep.-school motherhood, 
one of those hair’s-breadth approximations to the 
average whose thrust is more deadly than any caricature. 
So this, one says, is what it all comes down to: and 
surreptitiously puts somé More powder on one’s nose. 
Her son was a stocky youth whose mind harped on food. 
In the middle of a game of Halma he asked if he might 
have another dough-nut. 

“T shouldn’t if I were you,’ 
rather dreary voice. 

“Why not ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know ... I never think the second 
one tastes as good as the first, do you?” 

“I’ve never noticed it,” the boy answered stolidly. 

“Oh, well,” she said with a sigh. ‘‘ You’re young.” 

She had been speaking absent-mindedly, engrossed in 
the unaccustomed effort of concentrating on the game. 
But all at once she seemed to remember that there were 
other people in the room; for she gave a little em- 
barrassed laugh and shot a glance at me as though I had 
seen her in her underclothes. I looked out of the window 

so as not to meet her eye. The late chrysanthemums 
in the back garden were hanging on their stalks like 
worn-out mops, bedraggled by the wind and the rain. 

“T,” said my son. I gibbeted him triumphantly, 

and the cloud lifted. How absurd, I thought, to have 
been even momentarily depressed: for of course the 
silly woman had missed the point,, To eat two dough-nuts 
at a single sitting, is not to repeat an experiment but 
merely to invite a surfeit. For the circumstances have 
changed. The charm of the dough-nut is unaltered : 
but the state of the stomach is not. So perhaps, to be 
fool-proof, the axiom ought to run : 

“Try Anything Twice : but Consider the Digestion,’ 


jntri 


’ 


said his mother in her 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ANY of those who have spent August in pastoral 
pleasures, and become inured to the raucous, 
rustical cries that shrill from woods, gardens, farm-yards 
and country roads, are returning now to London, to find 
the chargeable noise of this great town increased by armies 
of workers drilling holes in the streets. Should they feel 
troubled by this harsh and penetrating rumour, as of a 
million strong dentists assaulting a million teeth, let 
them consider the birds, and be ashamed of their dis- 
content. For it appears, according to the Air Ministry, 
that birds actually enjoy those loud sounds which 
humanity, pursuing its activities, makes. Wildfowl thrive 
on ranges; so much do they appreciate machine-gun fire 
and the noise of aircraft, that they build their nests as 
near to the targets as they can get, preferably on the top 
of them. While as to live bombs, they enjoy these so much 
that the bird population is found to increase most rapidly 
in those areas on which they are dropped. The Abbotsbury 
swans are obviously going to have the time of their lives ; 
they will feel, when the Chesil Bank range gets going, 
that they have never really lived before. Though, since, 
like other wildfowl, they enjoy the sound of machine-gun 
fire, it would seem a pity if the Air Ministry is right in 
declaring that the aircraft engines almost drown this 
agreeable staccato music. 

Consider, then, the swans, and be wise. How far less 
adaptable to what he has to endure is man than most of 
his animal brethren! Foxes, for example, rather enjoy 
(we are told) the ardours of the chase by riders and hounds. 
And I remember being told by my brothers when young 
that worms find their postures on hooks quite satisfactory. 
The poultry world, it is said, suffers tranquilly the 
nocturnal clarion calls of cocks, which we, so much farther 
away, yet find so painful. While swine evince but little 
distaste for the odours which pervade their lowly homes 
(unless, indeed, their gruntings, and the rather disgusted 
curl of their noses, indicate a deeper fastidiousness than 
we gucss). 

But man, unlike these sensible creatures, has signally 
failed to accept with equanimity the circumstances 
in which he must live. For thousands of years we 
have been used to shocking noises: paved streets have 
been jarred by wheeled traffic and iron-shod feet, human 
and other animals have shrieked aloud all day and night, 
dogs have barked and infants wept; and in recent 
centuries trains have rumbled and screamed, motor 
traffic has maintained a continuous hoarse roar, and roads 
have been, every few months, torn to pieces and assembled 
again. A spectator of our race would surely say, these 
beings must be by now acclimatised, indifferent to noises. 
The Olympians who order the penetration of our streets 
by these somewhat raucous methods probably see us, 
when they from their office windows survey the human 
scene, as noise-proof, as steeped in the placid indifference 
or enjovment of wildfowl, as nesting around drill and 
pick, as increasing and multiplying in the melodiously 
buzzing areas, as not noticing the staccato thudding of 
the pick because it is all but drowned in the steadier 
whirring of the drill. ‘“ It is agreed,” no doubt their 
office communiqués blandly declare, “ that human beings 
suffer no disturbance from these sounds; indeed, they 
seem actually to prefer those districts where they are 
most audible. It is our experience that man is in- 
different to the normal activities of pick and drill. He 
does not seem to make any attempt to change his 
dwelling.” 

Of course, one of those minor habits that distinguish 
human beings from birds and beasts is that of writing to 
the newspapers. Should swans, terns, and foxes ever start 
that... 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Full House,” a Comedy in Three Acts, by Ivor Novello. 

At the Haymarket 
Tue plot of this play is tenuous and often absurd; the 
situations are for the most part outworn, and, one would 
have thought, past resuscitation ; the characters are so far 
from original that one might imagine them standard equip- 
ment from a machinist’s stockroom, assembled from earlier 
plays to suit the idiosyncrasies of particular players; the 
stage Jew, the “ Mollusc” or malade imaginaire, the bright 
young outdoor girl, the harebrained hostess, the frolicsome 
President of the Divoree Court—all of them are as familiar 
as Lux, Odol, or Huntley and Palmer. And yet somehow 
the play strikes one as fresh and amusing. How can this be 
explained ? Partly, perhaps, by Mr. Novello’s knowledge of 
the theatre, partly by the mood of the audience, but chiefly 
by the shrewd choice of actors. Mr. Novello has done many 
clever things in the theatre, but none more astute than his 
continued use of Miss Lilian Braithwaite’s services, and the 
writing for her of a series of increasingly good parts. This 
delicious actress, who has assured the success of many plays, 
-an now stick another feather in her cap: she is a Full House 
in herself. 

A detailed dissection of the plot, even were it possible, 
would but mislead. <A skeleton must suflice. The scene 
passes in a London house, inhabited by two sisters; Lola, 
who never gets up, and Frynne, who never sits down. Lola, 
after a rich marriage, has given up her stage career (which 
consisted of “lying on tiger-skins and throwing grapes at 
young men’), and thereafter, through lassitude, has lost her 
husband. Frynne, a widow, has just sold her means of liveli- 
hood, a beauty parlour (non-existent goodwill and all) to a 
Mr. Rosenblatt, planning to start a bridge club in her own 
house and make quick millions. Since her knowledge of cards 
is confined to a vague notion that some are red, and some 
black, she sends for a ** contract *’ instructor. Mr. Rosenblatt 
arrives to discuss the beauty parlour and is mistaken for the 
-ard-player. This, you will exclaim, is the very oldest of stage 
traditions—mistaken identity. One ean only assert that the 
scene, as played by Miss Braithwaite and Mr. Frank Cochrane, 
is extremely funny: a brisk exchange of cross-purpose talk, 
followed by an abortive bridge lesson. Very simple humour, 
given life by perfect playing. 

And so it goes on. The bridge-club turns into a gambling 
den; police permits are forged in all innocence; Lola’s 
husband wishes to marry a hearty young girl ; so does Frynne’s 
son; Mr. Rosenblatt’s heart turns out to be as golden as his 
bank balance; the hearty young girl’s father, a Divorce 
Judge, pops up and settles everything ; he is both pompous 
and sentimental in the true tradition ; all ends well. 

The humour varies from graceful wit to low buffoonery, 
with a preponderance of what Mr. Bernard Shaw once con- 
demned as mere “* rib-tickling.”” Comedy collapses frequently 
into farce, but there is enough of the former to suggest that if 
Mr. Novello can throw away the worser half of his ideas he 
will one day write a comedy worth writing, worth acting, and 
worth reviving. Pending which, this is his best play. 

The acting is delightful. Miss Isabel Jeans languishes and 
vamps for all she is worth. Miss Heather Thatcher is almost 
overpoweringly young-and-healthy, and very beautiful. Mr. 
Cochrane, Mr. Hubert Harben and Mr. Robert Andrews go 
through all the motions allotted to them with the precision 
of long experience. 

There remains Miss Braithwaite. Resplendent in red wig, 
she muddles her way through three acts, idiotic, inconsequent 
and wholly charming. Her résumé of the plot of Lohengrin 
is superb—** My dear, did you ever catch them at Lohengrin ? 
An enormous fat man comes in on a duck. . .”’ &¢., &e. Her 
reluctance to take up her bridge hand because it contains 
thirteen cards she turns to high comedy. In all she does she 
is an artist, and her performance could not be improved. 

There be no excuse for the constant 


ean introduction 


throughout the play of the names and addresses of the dress- 
makers who have supplied the clothes—except possibly on 
economic grounds, 


Reurerr Hart-Davis. 


be judged in terms of weight. 


—————— 


The Cinema 
“The Crusades.” At the Carlton 


Mr. Crecit DE MILLE’s evangelical films are the Nearest 
equivalent today to the glossy German colour prints which 
sometimes. decorated mid-Victorian Bibles. There is 4, 
same complete lack of a period sense, the same stuffy horsehair 
atmosphere of beards and whiskers, and, their best quality. 
a childlike eye for detail which enabled one to spend so many 

happy minutes spying a new lamb among the rocks, 

unobtrusive dove or a mislaid shepherd. As the great dray. 

bridge falls from the besieger’s tower on to the walls of Acte, 

you cannot help counting the little cluster of spent arroy, 

quivering under the falling block ; when Richard of England 

takes the cross from the hairy hermit, the camera, Moving 

its eye down the castle walls, stays on a couple of pigeons 

nesting in a eoign of masonry. But one chiefly enjoys jn 

Mr. de Mille’s films their great set pieces: he handles, as 

no other director can, an army of extras. It is not a mere 

matter of spending money. The cavalry charge outside 

Jerusalem, the storming of Acre: these are scenes of real 

executive genius. No clanking of tin swords here, but a 

quite horrifying sense of reality, as the huge vats tip the 

burning oil down on to the agonised faces of the men on 

the storming ladders, or when the riders meet at full gallop 

in the plain with a shock which jars you in the stalls, 

But these moments occupy perhaps twenty minutes of 
a very long film. For the rest of the time we must be content 
with a little quiet fun at the expense of Clio, not always 
clean fun, although Mr. Shortt has given this film the Universal 
certificate he denied to Boys Will Be Boys. Richard Coeur 
de-Lion, in Mr. de Mille’s pious and protestant eyes, closely 
resembled those honest simple young rowing men who feel 
that there’s something wrong about sex. Richard took 
the Cross rather than marry Alice of France, and when the 
King of Navarre forced him at Marseilles to marry his 
daughter (the alternative was to let his army starve), he 
merely sent his sword to the wedding ceremony, which 
was oddly enough carried out in English by an Anglican— 
or possibly American Episcopalian—clergyman in the words 
of the Book of Common Prayer. There is, indeed, in spite 
of the subject, nothing Romish about this film, which has the 
air of having been written by the ‘ Oxford * Group. Only 
when. his wife had been captured by Saladin did Richard 
allow himself to pray, but he found prayer as effective 
as did the author of For Sinners Only, and his wife, whom 
he had learnt to love, was restored to him. Richard shyly 
confessed, ** Last night. . . last night... ,°° and Berengaria 
encouraged him with bright tenderness, ** You prayed?” 
But Richard wouldn't go quite as far as that. ‘ I begged.” 
he said, “I begged. . . ,”’ as the great Buchman heart melted 
at last and Berengaria slid to dry dock in his arms. 

Neither of the two principal players, Miss Loretta Young 
and Mr. Henry Wilcoxon, really get a chance in this film. 
The programme says all there is to be said about them. 
Mr. Wilcoxon is *‘ six feet two inches tall, weighs 190 pounds, 
He was nicknamed * Biff’ as a child.’ Miss Young “is 
five feet three and weighs 105 pounds.’ The information 
is not as irrelevant as it sounds, for the acting can roughly 
Mr. Wilcoxon leads over the 
hairy hermit, played by Mr. Aubrey Smith, by six pounds, 
and Miss Katherine de Mille, who has an agreeably mediaeval 
face, as Alice of France beats Miss Young by ten pounds. 
(To quote the programme again, ‘* She avoids starches, sugars 
and fats; eats all greens and only enough meat to get the 
necessary proteins.”’) 

As for the other groupers, there was a delicious moment 
when I thought the Earl of Leicester said ** Aye, Colonel.’ 
to Richard when he was told to attack, but I think the din 
before Acre may have confused my ears. The Earl was 
made up distractingly to resemble Mr. George Moore. He 
had one of the few English names in a finely orchestrated cast 
which included Sven-Hugo Borg, Fred Malatesta, Vallejo 
Gantuer, Paul Sotoff, Hans von Twardowski, and the name 
I liked best, Pedro de Cordoba. One had to judge these 
actors by their names as their weights were not given. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Music 
At the Proms 


peacTy, they say, is in the eye of the beholder. Quot homines 
and de gustibus, &c. But surely there are limits, the passing 
of which entitles one to say, with something more than 
personal opinion for support, that such-and-such is wrong. 
There are, of course, many things to be borne in mind. An 
edition de luxe is not to be had for the price of an ** Everyman.” 
No man of extreme sensibility could stand the strain of nightly 
two-hour programmes. Rehearsals are in the circumstances 
inevitably inadequate. Above all one must nut forget how 
much in the past one received, both of pleasure and of profit, 
from the ** Proms.” 

But then the question arises : Have they gone off, or has 
one merely come on? Has the nose acquired a sensitiveness 
that makes it turn up at what once gave it pleasure? I think 
not, altogether. I enjoyed the concert of Brahms’s music 
last week. It was not up to festival standard, but it was good, 
honest playing, with no excess of emphasis anywhere. Sir 
Henry Wood trusted Brahms to make his effects without 
gloss or italic. The orchestra played marvellously well on 
so hot a night and Mr. Szigeti managed, by some magic, to 
keep his fiddle dead in tune in an atmosphere that would 
have excused any lapses. 

If Brahms, why not Schubert, Tchaikovsky and Grieg? For 
some reason Sir Henry Wood does not think them trustworthy 
but feels that he must put something into them that they 
have not got. Their eloquence must be transformed into a 
pretentious rhetoric, their melodies drawn out until they lose 
their shape, and the whole works so distorted that their 
proportions are destroyed. Is Sir Henry afraid his audience 
will miss the charming lyricism of the second subject of 
Grieg’s Concerto, that he must transform it into a thing of 
mawkish sentimentality ? Is not this an instance in which 
we may say, not as a matter of opinion but of fact, that such 
treatment is not merely tasteless, but wrong, because it is 
unmusical ? 

Then Bach. He is the swpreme test of rhythm in his 
interpreters. Strictness turns him into a mechanism without 
expressiveness ; licence destroys his form and betrays his 
spirit. He demands suppieness without variation of pace. 
Sir Henry Wood manages to fall into both errors. He makes 
Bach sing like a sewing-machine and reduces his vitality with 
conventional slowings of the speed. And there are his tran- 
scriptions, which overwhelm Bach with a load of brass and 
contra-bass on the principle that you can transfer what he 
wrote for the organ-pedal to the massed forces of the low- 
pitched instruments. Here let it be said that the great 
“ Klenovsky ” joke was no joke at all, as was generally sup- 
posed, but only a damp squib. No reputable critic was 
deceived into praising in Klenovsky what he had condemned 
in Wood. 

“Falstaff” from Salzburg 


Everybody seems to have been to Salzburg this year, but I 
imagine that all the nobodies who have not, and who take any 
interest in music, switched on the broadcast of Falstaff, 
conducted by Toscanini, on Monday. I wonder how many 
stuck it out. Falstaff is among the least suitable operas for 
broadcasting. Music and action are so closely knit that the 
one is unintelligible without the other. There are none of 
the broad tunes that may be enjoyed for themselves. Yet 
the opera is packed with melody, but melody broken up into 
fragments and joined together into one huge ensemble, in 
which every part is of equal importance. It represents the 
furthest limit to which the Mozartian finale can be carried, 
all arias being omitted or reduced to the swift few seconds of 
“Quando ero paggio.” 

The broadeast was only fairly good, though infinitely better 
than what I heard of Die Entfiihrung last week. The voices 
were out of focus much of the time, especially in the big 
ensemble in Act IL and the final scene, where the chorus was 
hardly audible. The orchestra came over well, and, when 
Toscanini is conducting, that alone gives enormous pleasure. 
To hear the precise accompaniment to Sir John’s repeated 
*No’s” in his discourse upon honour, and the light tripping 
of the wood-winds in the eternal fairyland of Windsor Forest 
Was to catch a glimpse of what music, what opera can be. 

DYNELEY HvsSEy. 


Nationale 202 


[D’un correspondant francais] 


It ne se trouve point, sans doute, de touriste britannique, 
habitué de nos régions montagneuses, pour ignorer que 
Yensemble du massif alpin francais est sillonné, dans le sens 
Nord Sud, par deux routes principales, deux “ nationales ” 
maitresses, permettant, selon la saison, d’emprunter respec- 
tivement l'un des deux parcours connus sous le nom d’itiné- 
raire d’hiver et ditinéraire d'été. La route d’hiver, située & 
POuest du grand soulévement tertiaire, a !avantage de rester 
praticable pendant la période du plus bas enneigement. Elle 
est suivie chaque année par les automobilistes qui, désireux 
daller se reposer en décembre ou janvier sur les bords enso- 
leillés de la Céte d'Azur, préférent, au décor un peu terne et 
par trop classique de la vallée du Rhone, les horizons chan- 
geants, les lacets aventureux et les apercus romantiques du 
circuit alpestre. Cette route ne manque pas, au surplus, 
d’évoquer, pour les amis de l'Histoire, le souvenir prestigieux 
de Empereur au petit chapeau. On sait qu’ aprés s’étre enfui 
de Vile d’Elbe, Villustre vaincu débarqua, le 1°° Mars 1815, 
sur la gréve de Cannes et, en une marche émouvante, remonta 
vers le Nord. La route Napoléon, qui recut récemment une 
consécration officielle, peut ainsi se targuer de plus d'un titre 
pour légitimer la faveur persistante du public. 

Ce n'est point le halo glorieux de [Histoire qui auréole, par 
contre, litinéraire d’été. Ici, le seul héroisme est géographique. 
Lancée, dés le départ d’Evian, vers les cimes éblouissantes du 
massif du Mont Blane, la route, aprés avoir traversé le bloc 
rocheux de la Maurienne, se hisse, en un vertigineux effort, 
jusqu’ au Col du Galibier (2650 m.), d’ot elle se précipite, a 
tombeau ouvert, vers la vallée de la Durance, que surplombent 
les crétes du Pelvoux. Puis, c’est le Col de Vars, le Col d’Allos 
et, par Puget-Théniers, la descente fleurie sur la Baie des 
Anges. Cette route, unique en France par son pittoresque 
et sa hardiesse, porte un numéro qui est devenu presqu’ un 
nom: c'est la Nationale 202. 

Or, cette voie qui devait, ces jours derniers, étre inaugurée 
dans son intégrité, va demeurer encore provisoirement ineom- 
pléte. Un court fragment de 30 kilométres, le seul qui 
restat a réaliser, n'a pu, en raison de difficultés imprévues dans 
le percement d'un tunnel, étre effectué 4 temps pour la saison 
présente. II s'agit du trongon destiné a relier les deux bour- 
gades de Val-d'Isére et de Bonneval-sur-Are, localités sur 
lesquelles vient buter, de part et d’autre de l’Iseran, la célébre 
202. Le chainon manquant sera définitivement soudé dans 
quelques semaines 4 la partie principale. Passé le sommeil 
obligatoire des journées dhiver, les ultimes travaux repren- 
dront dés le mois de juin, et lon prévoit que linauguration 
officielle aura lieu vraisemblablement le 15 aoat 1936. 


Ces trente kilométres, par leur envol gigantesque don- 
neront 4 Vitinéraire d’été des Alpes un éclat incomparable. 
Le Col de V'Iseran, point culminant de la fraction en voie 
dachévement, est situé 4 une hauteur de 2770 métres, ce qui 
permettra 4 la 202 de battre son propre record du Galibier, 
lequel était jusqwici le plus ¢levé de France et le second 
d’ Europe. En dehors méme de cette prouesse d’altitude, le 
paysage offert aux yeux du touriste promet, avec le lac 
d’Ouliette, le chaos de Tignes, le glacier des Evettes et les 
gorges de Ste. Foix, d’étre fun des plus sauvagement pit- 
toresque de notre sol. La construction, par ailleurs, témoigne 
d'un souci minutieux de la sécurité : pente faible, puisqu’ elle 
nest que d'un maximum de 8°,, vaste largeur, garages 
fréquents, virages trés relevés et nombreux points d’eau en 
cours d’ascension. 

Ajoutons que la * journée de l'Iseran”’ ne perdra rien pour 
avoir dai attendre une année son inauguration, remise a 
l'été prochain ; elle sera en effet le prétexte d'une cérémonie 
impressionnante, & laquelle le sublime naturel du décor 
conférera une grandeur particuliére. Sur la plate-forme du 
‘premier col de France,’ plus ample que la Place de la 
Concorde, dans la blancheur des neiges et sur fond d’azur, le 
Gouverneur militaire de Lyon présentera au Président de la 
République une revue des troupes alpines de la 14° Région. 
On concoit que cette féte soit appelée a faire date dans les 
annales de la route, étant donné, notamment, que tous les 
Automobile-Clubs d'Europe s’y trouveront représenteés. 

N.S... We 
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_ COUNTRY LIFE 


“The First”? 


“The First ’—a title that still maintains its mupicaiige== 
will see most of the stubbles clear of stooks, and standing corn ° 


will be a very rare appearance indeed. For myself I cannot. 


remember a season when the cutting of the corn made..so, 


little change in ‘the scenery-; and the reason is that the stubbles 
kept almost as deep a colour as the ears ; and the ground. was 
so hard that immediate ploughing was too difficult to attempt., 


The harvest has been one of the quickest on the records ;. and: 


the ease of the process has made up. for the comparative. 
lightness of some of the crops. Many. oat-fields yielded very 


heavily, especially in the West and North, but the average of. 


all grains in yield is held to be rather lower than: was. hoped. 

So too is the crop of partridges. 

numerous, have dwindled to a very few- birds. 
* * * * 


The National Trust 


A real need of the time has been brought into the open {0% 


ought to be) by Lady Buxton’s magnificent gift:to the nation 
of a commanding piece of the South Downs in Sussex. It has 
been claimed (by Mr. Kipling and others) that Sussex is the 
most English of all counties. It has the national and the 
county spirit as strong as any man in Illyria (witness. its 
entirely excellent. magazine). The Downs themselves are a 
national possession in spirit though not in fact. Now Lady 
Buxton’s gift is made to the National Trust, an admirable 
and permanent organisation ; but it is not national. It does 
not receive one penny of support from the nation; and is 
always, so to say, in financial straits, that is to say, it has to 
look all gift-horses very closely inthe mouth; and to refuse and 
discourage a good proportion lest its poverty should become 
insolvency. 
they all cost money for defence and upkeep. If the National 
Trust were endowed even to the extent of so minute a sum, 
from the national point of view, as £10,000 to £20,000, the 
salvation of precious bits of English soil would proceed ata 
double rate, indeed, as is probable, at a continually accelerating 
rate. In spite of the wise zeal both of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England and of the National Trust we 
are actively discouraging such gifts of land at a time when. 
more and more landowners are desirous of presenting ‘their 
gems. to the nation. We have a propaganda body urging 
people to make such gifts; we have a Trust eager to accept 
them; while we countenance a national neglect that often 
negatives the work of both these beneficent organisations. 
* * * * 
Flowers and Shows 
The English seasons have been peculiarly unkind to holders 
of flower shows. For the first time in the chronicles. the 
National Rose Society was forced to do without its early 
show owing to the frost. This week, owing to the heat and 
drought the great provincial flower shows are robbed of some 
of their favourite flowers. The first and (till Southport inter- 
vened) the best of these is the show of the Shrewsbury Horti- 
cultural Society. I spent some pleasant hours in. the flower 
tents and admired many exhibits; but the omissions leapt 
to the eye in the tents, as in most gardens. Sweet peas especi- 
ally were few and poor and often too brief in the stalk to hold 
themselves up in a persuasive bunch. The rock-garden 
exhibits were few and meagre. Happily the season did not 
deter, it encouraged, the votaries of the cult. Over 90,000 
people visited the Shrewsbury Quarry on the second day in 
order to enjoy the Fair, the general scene and the flowers, 
perhaps in that order of merit. 
* te * * 
Two Favourites 
A flower that has continued to increase its popularity is the 

newer type of Caucasian scabious. The flowers grow, more 
satiny in texture as well as larger and deeper in colour. Every 
other nurseryman has his particular variety with its own name, 
differing little from that of its rivals. Few flowers pick better, 
as the phrase is; and they are not difficult to grow. They 
are as useful to the private gardener as to the smallholder, 
who finds a constant and lucrative market. Another flower 
that picks surprisingly well is the Golden Gleam nasturtium 
(as well as its searlet successor). Few varieties of any flower 
have increased their circulation quite so rapidly as this. You 


In general the covey: w etal 


Very few of its properties return an income, and, . 


find -it: already in a-host-of cottage gardens.» It has a pleasant 
scent (though it keeps: ‘the peculiar smack of its tribe) ang the 
“stalk ‘is long enough’ and stiff enough for the purposes of a 
vase. It is one of the plants that (with the dahlia and gladio. 
lus) the season has particularly favoured. 

% * * & 
The Supreme Polyanthus 

Gardens. in general have been saved by the Poulsen Toses, 

They. are one of the most valuable additions made in recent 
history. to the world’ s gardens, for they flower with especial 
vehemence at the barren hours between summer and 
autumn. Their brightness is still undimmed. It isa little 
‘surprising that for show purposes Karen appears to be very 
much the most popular. It has not yet the vogue of Eke 
or of Kirston, but, if it can be shown before the white and 
blue appear in the red, its greater depth of colour gives it 
an. extra charm, at least on the show-bench. Else, like 
Shakespeare, remains unrivalled ; she does not “ abide our 
question.” Roses have been wonderful. It is said that the 
compulsory pruning by the May frost stimulated them’ to 
later production. Fashion tends towards the yellow tose 
and the bronze. . Desiring an extra yellow rose or two I 
asked more than one grower which he considered the best 
of the yellows. The answer was emphatic, that if a good 
and floriferous ‘‘ doer’? was wanted Julien Potin bore the 
palm. 

* BS * * 


A Neglected Blue 


All. garden flowers have perforce been bred from wild 
flowers ; and often the improvement under expert selection 
and cultivation. has been very quick. The world has been 
raked out for the sake of English gardens. Yet it is positive 
that some of our own wild plants have been unwisely neglected. 
Nothing was more beautiful this August on the walls of 
South Wales and many other places than the sheep’s-bit and 
the devil’s-bit scabious ; and both boast a variety of dark 
blue that is perhaps the rarest ‘of all desirable colours in the 
border. Might not the flowers be brought to a greater size 
and led into some part of the reputation that is being enjoyed 
by the large blue-mauve Caucasian scabious ? The_ two 
are not of the same family but share the rare tint of blue, 
which makes the Ceratostigma one of the most valuable of 
all autumn flowering shrubs—for gardene.s as well as rare 
moths and butterflies. i ; 

* * * * 
The Bridal Web 

A spray of gorse has been sent me by parcel post, with a 
lyrical description of its bridal appearance ; and the pheno- 
menon of its decoration is very eloquent of the date. It is 
the time when a sudden activity possesses the tribe of spider, 
especially perhaps the species which has a, peculiar fondness 
for the whins..The gauze of its net conceals the more solid lait 
or home behind it, This species is much more common in 
the ‘West than-in the East of England, and appears to nurse 
a special devotion for the Cymric variety of autumn-flowering 
gorse. One narrow valley in the West, leading down to the 
sea, used to be so beset by the multitude of webs on the 
gorse that the general scene was transformed ; and it was a 
changing scene, for the gorse-covered sides of the slope sparkled 
in steadily decreasing brilliance as the sun evaporated the 
dewdrops suspended on every web. It happened on occasion 


that this multiplication of webs was noticed. almost simulta- 
aaa with an outcrop of so-ealled thunder-flies. 


* * * a 


Atinisepherié Blight 

. What is the meaning and origin of the word blight as 
applied to the weather ? The word is common throughout 
the country as applied to the peculiar atmospheric effect 
that we expérienced last week on the day after the drought 


‘had broken. A film that is neither quite mist nor quite cloud 


floats unevenly at no great height ‘and often produces strange 
tawny colours, not seen at other times. Certainly in some 


places the belief is that such weather produces a botanic blight, 
as thundery conditions are held to produce the little thunder- 
_fly. Several of such correlations have never, I think, been 
scientifically explained, though we are all aware of certain 
partial explanations, 


W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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bi over those bearing a pseud nym.—Ed. Tne SPECTATOR: ] 
or EMPIRE MIGRATION: A NEW APPROACH cities springing up in the at present dangerously under- 
[To the Editor of “THE SPECTATOR. ] populated areas of the Empire. To them would flow an 
Imperial migration has for ten years been virtually at ineventing stream of ‘steady, middle-aged British folk, cach 
S,—tmpe : 3 Aart ' bringing some measure of financial stability and the mature 
deadlock. During that time the Empire has undergone ; 
Ose a de f x 4 ecomomnis clidsuse’ that, “wha we fell? hwalea outlook of the old. country. These people would constitute, 
scent such profoun Dg Pas: ys the *“‘ market ” upon which the city’s agricultural fringe, its 
‘ to the problem, we shall find it is no longer possible to ; ; 3 : js 
ecial “ ; ae 2 2.» ; Services and its basic trades and industries would depend 
“dump” our idle population into the Dominions—however pee od : 
and * we may paraphrase the word “duinp” in our for growth. As the city’s. population increased, so would its 
little ~~. So the ovtdued Aovetuntents, ‘We have to tec Whak industry and commerce expand to absorb the younger people 
Very ‘ “7 ental a Ba MOTD . ~ eli, itt “ols tid whom the settlement policy holders would bring with them.., 
Eke IS we neal when our peogle —_ bats Covetnment have Within the Dominions, we should see an all-round revival of 
and solv f = atlas wets Senkeution of teaaistlk Wiation the building and associated. trades with a consequent stimulus 
es it uired t arse. of ial fi wii i f nl from to Dominions employment and purchasing power. At home, 
like We must stop | 8 er whee cet é the orders for water, transport and electrical machinery would 
ie the oldest British country to the newer ones, since such a flow Sentient sete Midi SeDeiiehen, omni led with the 
the can only disturb the economic stability of the Empire as a pos se eatin ti of ms a a a k ” ale bsort pe 
to whole, and regard migration as a means for the leisured retire. Peer a ines eo? eee eee 
Tole ment of workers. This would enable us to preserve the a ays nae i Se teas Re 
British character of the Empire States, whilst rejuvenating the 2 4g Ce ee i eee 
oO! ag andl eal the ncltak tacit’ of tis has played his part and played it well. He must new give 
best or ie atl & as & way to this combination of architect, engineer and actuary. 
, yo Se . = . . — 2 . 
. Briefly, the proposed New Migration Plan would call for the bation agate rena si contre Bae eicilicen 
creation of modern garden cities in the eminently suitable, but ae Aria Sir sai ae Pome cd Beste H Ww Set 
- ° x . 3 a: - J 3 ”? Ne SINS * ° oe 
at present undeveloped, areas of the Empire. These new Milroo, Birmingham Road, Barr, Walsall. 
cities, planned in every respect by State-appointed architects, 
‘ila would be designed to attract the settler by their amenities and 
ion the lure of a better and far healthier climate. Their selection, THE BELFAST RIOTS 
an planning and control would be a direct Dominion Government [To the’ Editor of Tue Spectator.] 
in responsibility. The building of each new city, as well as its $yp,—In your issue of August 16th the Rector of a large 
a settlement by people of moderate means, would be under-  Relfast parish, Rev. J. R. McDonald, and Mr. St. John Ervine, 
of taken by a new type of Insurance Corporation whose activities 4 native of the district, pointed out how wrong it was to blame 
nd would be supervised by the Overseas Settlement Department. the Orange Society for the riots there. In your last issue, 
rk Each Settlement Insurance Corporation would be floated in Mr, J, B. Morton, writing from a London address, undertook 
™ much the same way as a public company. Unlike the con- to show how little they know of Belfast. 
i ventional type of insurance company, however, it would Mr. Morton asserts that the riots were planned, started and 
od function (a) as a giant estate agency—by developing the land carried out by Orangemen. Such misleading and shockingly 
oN presented to it by the Dominion Government ; (b) as a public offensive statements deserve the severest condemnation. 
, utility company—by installing and maintaining the essential There is no evidence that members of the Orange Society 
of services of water, drainage, electric power and road transport, were engaged in the rioting. What Mr. Morton describes as 
i. in which, by its agreement with the Dominion Government, it an ‘Orange mob marching on York Street on July 12th was 
would enjoy a monopoly ; and (c) as an insurance company— the annual procession proceeding peaceably along the reute 
by the issuing of Settlement Insurance Policies. prescribed by the police authorities. 
The idea of leisured retirement for those in employment is This procession was composed of many thousands of decent 
ploy Pp P 3 
not new. Within recent years, indeed, it has been repeatedly _ self-respecting men marching homewards from their meeting 
. in perfect discipline, in almost grimly solemn orderliness. 


a ae. ae’ ae 





pressed forward as a solution of the unemployment problem. 
But it is financially impossible for the State to retire the 
middle-aged worker compulsorily, while the worker himself 
would, in most cases, be reluctant to step into comparative 
idleness on the strength of a slim pension. This New Migra- 
tion Plan would completely change the position. By pro- 
viding attractive garden cities in the sunnier parts of the 
Empire, it would enable the worker to visualise a new kind of 
“active leisure. And if an economic scheme of “* Settlement 
Insurance ” was run under State supervision, the worker would 
be given the necessary stimulus to help himself. 
Settlement Insurance would naturally vary in the nature 
of its coverage from the provision -ef a freehold house with a 
life annuity down to a simple scale of modest pensions. For 
the small wage-earner, it is possible that employer and State 
would be willing to contribute some part of his premiums 
in order to give him a better retirement standard than he 
could achieve by his own efforts alone. It should also be 
noted that by a far-sighted provision made by the Ministry 
of Health, the present Old Age Pension is also payable, under 
certain conditions, to those insured workers who leave this 
country for any part of the Empire before reaching the age of 
sixty-five. To ensure his pension at that age, it is merely 
necessary for the worker to maintain his benefit by a modified 
scale of voluntary contributions. It will therefore be clear 
that, whilst the migration plan would at first attract the 


higher paid worker, it could be framed to cover those classes . 


to whom ordinary retirement is at present an idle phantasy. 

The economic and sociological effects of such a planned 
migration would be wide and far-reaching. Within a few 
short years, we should see beautifully planned key or pivot 


They were wantonly attacked at several places en route. 
Persons have been convicted in the police courts for assailing 
them with party cries (singing ** The Soldiers Song,” shouting 
*Up De Valera) and trying to assault them at one stage. 
Later on, in Royal Avenue, several shots were fired at them 
from North Street. Further on, in York Street, when passing 
a Roman Catholic side street, heavy firing was opened on 
them. Are we to conclude that the gunmen’s atrocious out- 
bursts were due to the inflammatory speeches that the coroner 
referred to but did not specify ? 

One result of this unprovoked attack was that a decent young 
man, the eldest and only wage-earner of eight children, a 
member of my own congregation, was killed. At his funeral 
I implored the people to refrain from reprisals. By that time 
two more Protestants were riddled with bullets in the same 
street. The dreadful result ensued of a maddened populace 
** seeing red,’ and wreaking vengeance on the innocent as well 
as the guilty. When city mobs become frenzied then looters 
and hooligans seize their chances. But it is inexcusable and 
preposterous to try to fix the blame for the rioting cn the 
Orange Society. 

Mr. Morton’s letter is an example of how credulous outsiders 
ean be misled by clever propagandists. Horrible cruelties 
were subsequently committed, but not by one side only. He 
refers to the number of Roman Catholics now homeless. Abeut 
300 Protestant families have been driven from their homes.. 

It is a mistake to think the cause of these un*hristian riots 
is wholly sectarian. Disturbances this year began in Belfast 
as soon as preparations were made to celebrate the King’s 
Silver Jubilee.” The miriority became ‘aggressive to individuals 
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who displayed even a miniature Union Jack. Before July 12th 
the activities of the gunmen had inflicted casualties on the 
loyalists. 
The riots cannot be thought of without shame. 
assessing guilt let us face the whole facts.—Yours, &c., 
W. S. Kerr (Dean of Belfast). 


But in 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Sir,—Mr. J. R. McDonald, of Shankill Rectory, Belfast, in 
his reply to Mr. Frank MacDermot, would have the “ Fog 
over Ireland *’ embrace the British Isles. For sheer arrogance 
and wilful twisting of actual facts his performance could not 
be bettered by any of the accredited Ulster leaders. 

Bluntly, the facts are these. ‘ A Protestant parliament 
for a Protestant people” was the rallying-cry of Lord 
Craigavon, some eighteen months ago, when a fresh goad 
was needed for an apathetic following. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Sir Basil Brooke, went further in declaring to a 
gathering of “‘the Brethren” that he did not employ a 
single Catholic in his service; and he urged all Protestant 
em} loyers to follow his example. Similar advice was tendered 
by other members of the Ulster Government from time to 
time. Yet the Catholic population who are to be denied 
the right to work constitute one-fourth of the population of 
Belfast and are one-third of the entire population of the 
six counties. 

Nazi methods against the Jews in Germany pale by com- 
parison with the tactics adopted by official sanction against 
a people whose only crime is their religion and a love of 
country. For months before the July 12th celebrations, 
which your correspondent refers to so happily as: “... 
past deliverances from bondage and slavery,” the old wound 
(** Roman” domination) was poked and jabbed by Orange 
orators all over the six counties, and party passion was 
invoked to such an extent that trouble seemed inevitable 
on that day of ** Immortal Memory.” The police authorities, 
at all events, prepared for emergencies. The Catholic clergy 
in all the City churches, aware also of the danger, counselled 
patience and fortitude to their people. The route of the 
Processionists touched on many Catholic districts; but 
obeying the wise instruction, the residents remained indoors 
and no opposition was shown. Passing Lancaster Street, 
one of the few Catholic streets in a very poor district, towards 
the end of the Orange outing, a mob of hooligans began their 
scheme of terrorism. The attack was premeditated, as the 
mob carried petrol. In spite of the efforts of the police many 
poor homes were gutted before the miscreants could be 
driven off. The excuse offered afterwards by Orange apolo- 
gists was that the procession had been attacked at different 
points on their march. The police authorities refused to 
corroborate this story. 

For the next few weeks terror stalked through the city. 
Prowling gangs of ruffians ** spotted ” and cruelly maltreated 
anyone suspected as Catholics. In four cases murder was 
the result of their known faith. One of the victims, a poor 
boy of 153 vears, was kicked black and blue, and when picked 
up in a dying condition was found to have three bullet wounds 
in his body. To date it is known that 434 Catholic homes 
were wrecked, looted or burned, and the occupants, in many 
cases with newly-born babies in arms, driven forth in terror 
of their lives. That no question of loyalty was at stake— 
except Ulster’s own particular brand—can be deduced from 
the fact that a large proportion of the homes attacked 
belonged to ex-servicemen. One thousand nine hundred 
and three of these poor people had to be accommo- 
dated as best could be under canvas in a_ private park. 
Howling mobs raided the public works of the city in 
search of Catholic workmen. And today hundreds of these 
embittered victims are trying to maintain their families out 
of a fund raised amongst the Catholics of the whole country 
and Protestant sympathisers. 

Mr. J. R. McDonald attempts to minimise the awful pogrom 
against Catholics on the score that the majority of those 
killed were Protestant. The Belfast City Coroner, a Unionist 
who commands the respect of all sections, laid responsibility 
at the door of ** so-called leaders of public opinion in high 
and responsible positions, who by their inflammatory speeches 
of enmity towards those differing from them in religion, provoke 
and inflame party passions.” The Protestant victims were in 
every case discovered after the police, forced to use arms, 
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had succeeded in driving off attacks on isolated ¢ 
property. Their funerals provided a further exhibj 
utter lawlessness and savagery. Behind the m 
surged gangs of desperadoes armed with revolvers, razors 
or beer bottles. Catholic property and individuals encoun. 
tered on the way to and from the cemetery required all the 
attention of the police to protect them. 

His Lordship, the Rev. Dr. Mageean, Catholic Bishop of 
Down and Connor, has all these facts substantiated in his 
appeal to the British Premier for a sworn inquiry, before an 
impartial tribunal, into the nature, extent and causes of the 
Belfast outrages. Mr. Kidd, Secretary of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, with headquarters in London, has already 
given an eye-witness’s account of Belfast happenings op 
similar lines to the New Statesman. Professor Henry of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, is a member of this Council, 
The Secretary has recently addressed a letter to the British 
Premier, on behalf of that body, calling for an inquiry, 

The Orange riot references to “ Janus” of Mr. St. John Ervine 
can be lightly dismissed. The Spectator has always exercised 
good sportsmanship and fair judgement in its long history ag 
a first class literary journal; and it is read by all shadeg 
of political thought in Ireland.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

103 Falls Road, Belfast. C. Mariews, 

[Both sides of this question having been adequately stated 
the correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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ITALY, ETHIOPIA AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tur SpEcTAToOR.] 

S1r,—The article entitled “* The Crisis ” in last week's Spectator 
presented a case, complete in itself, for applying Sanctions 
against Italy. May I put forward a different view widely held 
by the younger generation ? 

_ League “ Sanctions ”’ are surely intended to deter aggressors, 
not to punish them. It is quite probable that Italian aggression 
could have been prevented if the British and French Govern- 
ments had taken a firm stand early in the year, when the 
Duce’s intentions were already obvious. If we had been really 
whole-hearted in support of the Covenant we would have done 
this. 

If, on September 4th, the League Council does fail to agree 
on definite action against Italy, that, we are told, is the end of 
the League. Yet the Manchukuo fighting failed to kill the 
League, and so did the Chaco war. League prestige recovered 
appreciably with its handling of the Hungarian-Jugoslav 
dispute and the Saar plebiscite. The lesson of Abyssinia is 
the lesson of Manchukuo and of the Chaco. In Asia, America 
and Africa the League system does not work, whereas in 
Europe it has had definite successes. 

To most people it seems evident, now, that Abyssinia should 
not have been admitted to League membership ; incidentally, 
it was Italian influence which elected her. Why should we 
disdain to be “ wise after the event” ? The Covenant of the 
League was created in a post-War atmosphere of illusions. 
Surely it should have been built up on a regional basis, begin- 
ning with a Federation of European nations with which other 
groups, such as the United States or the South American 
States, could sooner or later co-operate (and with which all 
States could have joined immediately for that social work in 
which the League has become indispensable). To cling to the 
world-idea, when Japan has left the League and the United 
States has never joined, is folly. 

Secondly, it is becoming recognised, however unwillingly, 
that the Peace Treaties must sooner or later be revised. The 
Treaty of Versailles, at least, did envisage this need. The 
difficulties are great, but on the other side is the certainty of 
European or world war. 

Treaty revision and League reconstruction must go together. 
The only hope of obtaining concessions from certain countries, 
which would remove injustices in others, lies in being able to 
offer a real security for Europe. But as yet no country will 
pledge its forces whole-heartedly if they are liable to be used 
for policing the whole world. 

At present we are bound in “ moral obligation” to the 
Covenant of the League. But it is false to suppose that an 
** international morality ”’ has in fact been established. Among 
nations nothing less than force will preserve order. And for 


‘ 


force the League relies on the moral obligations of its members. 
Yet France alone among the great Powers has consistently 
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upheld its principles, and this because she interprets them in 
her own Way. Great Britain has wavered, and when it seemed 
to her excusable, violated the Treaty of Versailles with which 
the Covenant is bound up, by concluding: the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement. As individuals we may retain to the full 
our sense of honour, but as a nation we are still “* perfidious 
Albion” to the world. 

International order requires the surrender by the nations 
of their absolute sovereignty, in all matters of supreme 
common concern. Only deeds, not words or pacts, will make 
it perfectly certain that such sovereignty has been transferred 
permanently to a League. If the nations will contribute 
towards a European Air Police Force (and organise the inter- 
national control of civil aviation) then their determination 
will be visibly expressed, and confidence in the collective 
system will be assured. And by starting with a purely European 
regional force, Great Britain could retain a wide freedom 
of action in her purely Imperial affairs. 

Let us frankly admit that the League system, as at present 
constituted, involves more risk than promise of peace. The 
splendid plan of preventing all war cannot yet be realised. 
Let us concentrate first on the European problem, which is 
difficult enough in itself. At present we cannot hope for 
active American co-operation, but a more united Europe 
would be able, with such co-operation, to preserve the peace 
against an Asian disturbance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. S. BazLey. 

Hatherop Castle, Fairford, Glos. 


THE POPE’S OPPORTUNITY 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTator.] 
Sirn,—The Archbishop of Westminster, in his letter in The 
Times of the 23rd, says he “ has direct personal knowledge 
that Pope Pius XI continues working and striving for peace.” 
Is not this a God-given opportunity for His Holiness? If 
he would but pronounce a war against Abyssinia to be 
“unholy ” and that it were a sin for any Roman Catholic 
to take part in it, and would instruct his priests to preach this 
from every pulpit and use to this end the widespread influence 
they wield over their flocks, and would be prepared to face 
the direst consequences—possibly the deprivation of his 
temporal power in Italy or even martyrdom like the saints of 
old, would not even Mussolini’s will to war be paralysed ? 
Will His Holiness dare this ?—Yours obediently, 
Oxford. HERBERT KEALY. 


DOES THE AFRICAN NATIVE THINK ? 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sirn,—Mr. C. F. Andrews’ most interesting article entitled, 
“ Gold and the Gold Coast,” in your issue of July 12th, demands 
a reply, lest his remarks be taken as giving too pleasant a 
picture of the rather complex situation which is now arising 
on the West Coast of Africa. 

Many missionaries and administrative Government officials 
will subscribe whole-heartedly to Mr. Andrews’ viewpoint, 
because human nature demands that white men in a black 
country should think favourably of the results of their labours. 
Ido not wish to labour the point, but Mr. Andrews stayed 
but a short time in this Colony, and it would appear from 
his article that the impressions which he gained were obtained 
by rapidly scanning the horizon of African civilisation. 
Ihave spoken with many Africans, both literate and illiterate, 
and I have been forced to the conclusion that the native of 
these shores does not think for himself. If this were not the 
case, surely he would have, at any rate, the beginnings of a 
literature, the beginnings of a political consciousness and of 
some form of industry which was of his own creation. But 
he has not. Indeed, the reason for this can be taken from 
Mr. Andrews’ very words : “ the physical vigour and cheerful 
good humour of everyone I met first attracted my attention.” 
That is the essence of African psychology. He only sees the 
present, he does not think about it nor of the future, because 
he has no reason to. Nature has provided for his needs in 
the past, and the European is doing much in that direction 
now. He is essentially cheerful by nature, and the fact that 
he has never had to face uncertainty, want and privation 
allows his free-and-easy attitude the fullest of play. 

But what will happen when he does really begin to think ? 
As Mr. Andrews says : “ The future of the Gold Coast,” and 


for that matter West Africa as a whole “. . . is very nearly 
assured.” The African will wake up to the realisation that 
his country is ruled by foreign powers, that the fruits of his 
soil are entirely in the hands of foreign enterprise, that the 
means of communication, currency and education are not 
within his power to alter, or to own. This “.. . mental 
capacity, which showed every sign of a healthy growth,” 
should surely have realised and understood these vital points 
before now, and if the African is really “. . . enjoying life 
to the full, laughing and singing,’ why does he not lend a 
hand in moulding the welfare of his country ? The reason 
is obvious “. . . for the African is always happiest when he 
has land to cultivate . . .” and, as yet, he has not learnt to 
be anything much more than a simple villager, a bushman 
with a few cocoa trees. 

The European is doing the best he can to make the African 
think out his own problems, his own destiny. One day he 
will, but until then we must do everything in our power to 
prevent a second Indian upheaval.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, BERNARD A. SHATTOCK, 

Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 


THE DESECRATION OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of Tuk SPECTATOR. ] 

Srr,—I have just been motoring from Brighton to Eastbourne 
through what once as it was the most essentially English 
coast scenery, was also the loveliest. What is it now! Alas! 
Alas! Small bits of it still remain but for how long? The 
** Guildhall Development Co.” threaten one bit of coastline, 
other building companies follow suit. What, however, I write 
to you about is ‘* Peacehaven.” I really think any person 
who loves England and her countryside, could shed tears 
when they pass through it, but there it is and must remain. 
Can nothing be done ? The inhabitants, who seem mostly to 
belong to a class having little money to spend, are making 
pathetic efforts to beautify it according to their ideas—each 
bungalow for itself with no unity—‘‘ ornamental” rock 
gardens whose foundation is builders’ rubble—whitened 
stones, &c., joined with wilting trees and flowers (totally 
unsuitable sorts for an exposed dry place) to make a good 
example of the ‘“* Gay wee Gehenna” of Mr. Max Beerbohm. 

Now I wish to make a suggestion. Could not the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England employ someone to give 
advice to bungalow dwellers and _ builders—advice not 
necessarily more expensive than their own designs would be ? 
Most of the people who are destroying England are not doing 
so wilfully, but simply they are not educated as to what is 
beautiful and have only elementary ideas as to trees, shrubs, 
&¢e., and as they are English each owner is strongly averse to 
his property resembling his neighbours, if it can be avoided. 
Now this advice must be tactfully pressed on them. As 
regards ‘*‘ Peacehaven ” could not a subscription be raised in 
Brighton and Eastbourne, and unemployed men engaged to 
help make roads, plant suitable trees in groups, properly 
shielded from the sea winds, and do something to make this 
eyesore on the fair face of the Downs a little better ? Thousands 
of motorists pass through it every day and I am sure would 
be glad to contribute something to try to remedy this terrible 
bit of ugliness. Then two more suggestions. Could not 
petrol pump proprietors be encouraged to plant a crescent 
of, say, pollarded willows or poplars round their premises, 
which would hide the unsightly debris of old derelict cars, &c., 
which often surround them while not preventing intending 
customers seeing their signs, and will nobody invent some 
receptacle (why not a tin box with lid sunk in the ground) to 
hold the tools of allotment holders instead of the terrible 
little wooden erections which now make these useful plots so 
ugly ?—Yours faithfully, Dorotiy NELSON WARD, 

Crocker Hill, near Chichester, Sussex, 


SWIMMING-POOL COLOUR-BANS 
[To the Editor of THe Specraror.] 

Sir,—With reference to ** Janus’ ” remarks in last week’s issue 
of The Spectator concerning the proprietor of ** a well-known 
swimming pool in Kent” who refused to admit coloured 
bathers, may I, as one who is well acquainted with such 
pools, venture to make an observation ? 

It is not so much the proprietor as the patrons who are 
to blame. Many are the times when I, myself (incidentally 
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a totally disinterested party) have overheard~ objections 
being raised by the latter towards the admission of colotred 
people into the baths. The reasons they give are, of course, 
contemptible, but nevertheless so numerous are the complaints 
that to ignore them would be nothing less than impolitic 
from the point of view of those whose object it is to make 


financial profit from such institutions. 


In these circumstances I cannot but feel that “ Janus’ ” 
criticisms are slightly unfair. For, after all, these pools were 
I am, Sir, yours 





not constructed without an ulterior motive. 
faithfully, Francis Lorrus WIiGRAM. 
The Dene, Waltham-St.-Lawrence, Berkshire: : 


[Certainly. And the ulterior motive is perfectly honourable- 
But must it always be the sole criterion of conduct ?—Ep- 


The Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—I was delighted to read your remarks in “* A Spectator’s 
Notebook ” last week on the above subject. We may pride 
ourselves on being “* white” but from the East we learnt the 
habit of bathing our bodies, and also the tenets of Christianity 


with which to keep our souls cleanly. 


It would be interesting to know how many of those white 
people who attend the Kent swimming bath content them- 
selves with a weekly bath (if that) in their homes, and the 
name of Christian without even the weekly practice of their 
creed. Personally, I have felt fewer qualms when bathing in 
Eastern seas and swimming-pools than {I do in some of 
our home waters, because I have seen Mahomedans, of all 
classes, in all places, scrupulously washing themselves five 


times a day before praying.—Yours faithfully, 
ISABEL HILYER. 
Cobdens, East Ashling, near Chichester. 


FILMS AND PROPAGANDA 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprctraror.] 


Sir,—There has been no lack of protest against the irre- 
sponsible propaganda of certain sections of the Press in respect 
The cinema has 
hitherto been so singularly free from such abuse that we feel 
it our duty to protest against a flagrant violation of this 


of the present crisis in international affairs. 


impartiality. 


At a Cambridge cinema last week, the concluding item of 


the News seetion was so designed, by creating a sense almost 
of panic, as to propagate a particular point of view. After 
‘depicting the embarrassment and uncertainty of repre- 
sentative British party leaders, and the bellicose preparations 
of Italy, the film proceeded to emphasise the refusal of the 
U.S.A., France and Russia to consider intervention, and 
asking the rhetorical question, ‘* What will Britain do?” 
concluded: with the confident assertion that she too would 
not fight for the sake of ** seven million Abyssinians.” 

The reticence of the Cabinet in view of the coming League 
Council meeting has been widely approved, but it is clearly 
open to unprincipled misrepresentation and this might well 
aggravate the seriousness of the situation. We feel, therefore, 
that such an example in an influential and unexpected 
quarter should not be allowed to pass without protest.—We 
are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. P. Witson, F. A. YounGMman, H. S. 
DeicuTon, H. Hopkin, G. I. F. Tuomson, 
J. G. McCuintock. 
Westcott House, Cambridge. 


WORKERS UNDER FASCISM 

[To the Editor of THe SPectartor.] 
Sir,—As a witness of Fascism from another angle (I have 
spent some eight months in Germany recently) may I support 
Signor Villari in his contention that it is absurd to regard 
Fascism as a system by which capitalists flourish at the 
expense of the workers ? No one who has lived in Germany 
since 1933 would ever dream of making such a statement. 
As applied to conditions under the Nazi régime, the charge 
is merely silly. 

What now exists in Germany is a modified, but nevertheless 
fairly advanced form, of State-socialism, in which capitalists 
are alllowed a much smaller degree of freedom to exploit the 
community than they enjoyed in the pre-Hitler days. 

I have discussed economic questions with dozens of German 


.without doubt, pass into a law. 


ie 


¢apitalists. They complain, almost always, of the fact that 
the workers enjoy too much power, that they cannot hoy 
discharge employees as they formerly could, that immense 
sums are being spent on the workers, while their own Profits 
are curtailed for social purposes, and ‘so on. Workers, én 
the other hand, are generally (unless in the case of dyed-in. 
the-wool Reds) strong supporters of the régime, 

How much is known in England. of. the K.D.F, (Krap 
durch Freude), with its marvellous organisation, embragj 
thousands of holiday trips and hundreds of beautiful homes 
for workers on holiday or on sick leave? For a sum of about 
‘two. shillings per day 4 bona fide worker can spend a holiday 
in an up-to-date hostel (with running water in all bedrooms) 
and excellent food. He can travel at about one-third of the 
usual rates. He can (as thousands have) travel to the 
Mediterranean in a sumptuously appointed steamer, at g 
cost of about £4 for a trip of ten days all included. : 

A totally false impression has been created in England 
for the simple reason that the public does not know these things, 
I do.. And I therefore claim the freedom of the Presg to 
state them in your columns. 

I might add that I have visited some of the new working. 
class houses, which are let at about 5 to 6 marks per week 
rent, and they compare favourably with council houses 
let in England at 12 to 16 shillings per week. To suppose 
that the German worker is much worse off because his wages 
are a little lower is therefore erroneous.—Yours sincerely, 

Garmisch, Bavaria. MEyRIckK Boortn, 

[The Spectator has published more than one article on the 
K.D.F. movement.—Epb. The Spectator.} 


A GREAT NATURALIST 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator, | 
Sir,—In The Spectator of August 9th Sir William Beach 
Thomas. wrote appreciatively of the late Mr. T. A. Coward, 
the naturalist, and the sanctuaries which had been formed 
in Cheshire as a memorial to him. 

He referred to part of the reserve which “ includes Marbury 
Mere.’ The memorial committee would have indeed been 
glad to include the whole mere in a reserve, but the actual 
sanctuary is in fact very much smaller. 

At one end of the mere is a small fox-covert with a dense 
bed of reeds in and at the edge of the water; it does not 
exceed six acres in extent, but contains a really interesting 
fauna and flora. This wood, known locally as ‘* Marbury 
Reed-bed,”* is the whole extent of the Marbury reserve. 
The estate in which it lies had recently been broken up, and 
the committee felt that in preserving intact the part most 
valuable to the natural historian, a sanctuary would be 
secured that would be eminently suitable as a memorial to 
Mr. Coward, who knew it so well. 

Another and larger reserve in Mr. Coward's memory has 
also been secured. This is a woodland known as Cotterill 
Clough, in the valley of the River Bollin, near Altrincham. 
It is some 13} acres in extent and was a well-known haunt 
of the old Manchester botanists eighty years ago. Here again 
changes had made its preservation most desirable, for the 
part of the estate to which it belonged had been sold and many 
trees felled. 

Now that these two reserves have been purchased and 
handed over to the Society for the Promotion of Nature 
Reserves, the memorial committee's chief concern is to raise an 
adequate fund for their upkeep. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. K. Lawson, Kenara, Rydal 
Drive, Hale Barns, Altrincham, will be glad to hear from all 
who wish to honour the memory of (to quote Sir William) 
“that best of naturalists.”—Yours sincerely, 


Frandley House, near Northwich, Cheshire. A.W. Boyd. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,” Avcust 29TH, 1835. 


The Lords Committee on the Great Western Railway Bill have, 
after an inquiry that has continued for the almost unprecedented 
period of forty-six days, determined on their report. The report, 
contrary to expectation, is in favour of the bill; which now will, 
Such was the interest felt in the 
measure, that upwards of fifty Peers voted. The majority im 
favour of the bill was twelve. 
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India : 


Looking Forward 


By SIR STANLEY REED 


Ox August 2nd the great and complicated measure which 
embodies the new constitution for the governance of India 
became law. It is now for India and Great Britain to make 
it an instrument for peace and prosperity. At this opportune 
moment two competent lawyers, Mr. J. P. Eddy, an ex-judge 
of the High Court of Madras, and Mr. F. H. Lawton, with the 
co-operation of a third judge of Indian experience, Mr. A. G. 
Pullan, have produced an admirable little volume* describing 
the purpose and scope of the Act, with appendices covering 
ancillary matters, such as the proposed Instrument of 
Instructions to Viceroys and Governors, and a skeleton 
Instrument of Accession for the incorporation of Indian 
States in the federal system. The Act itself consists ef 478 
sections and 16 schedules. It is complicated by many 
repetitions in order to cover the separation of Burma. Wisely 
the authors have taken for their examination only the 321 
sections and 10 schedules which relate to British India and 
the Indian States. These in themselves are.so intricate that it 
is safe to assume no one not actually engaged in the task of 
preparing the Act fully understands them, However, with 
this guide there is no excuse for ignorance ; the censtitution 
is so fully examined and lucidly explained that all who wish 
to know what has been attempted and done can satisfy 
their appetite for knowledge. 

Looking back on the eight crowded years of gestation, we 
find one steel thread running through this heroic measure. 
Eyer since the Simon Commission rediscovered the pregnant 
passage in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report which visualised 
an all-Indian federation as the ultimate goal of British policy, 
and the Princes accepted the federal system at the first 
Round Table Conference, the main principles of the con- 
stitution have remained unshaken and unimpaired—the unity 
of India through federation }.:the responsibility with safeguards 
of the Federal Government; and the autonomy of the 
Provinces. These principles emerge inexorably. from the 
facts of politics and geography. India is geographically one ; 
hitherto it has been politically divided into British India 
and the States; the two will, we trust, be. indissolubly 
associated for common purposes. Those who lightly talked of 
Provincial Autonomy without changes at. the centre. can 
have had no real knowledge of India. Already, .even with the 
partial autonomy of the Act of 1919, the. fissiparous forces 
always strong in. India, threatening. the measure of unity 
drought by. the British connexion, have become dangerous. 
To have increased. the power of. the Proyinces,. without 
strengthening the Centre, might well have induced. the 
Balkanisation of the land. Those again who were ready to 
accept Proyincial Autonomy without_a measure of responsi- 
bility at the Centre,cannot have followed recent events. 
The last session of the Imperial Legislature, revealing the 
weakness of an irremovable Government confronted by an 
elected Assembly, called insistently for reform. We had 
either to go forward or back; the second alternative was 
inconceivable and never seriously proposed. Yet, again, 
any real progress in the constitutional growth of India which 
left the Indian States untouched, and without an effective 
share in the administration, must have been fatal to the 
States themse}ves and destructive. of. the contribution they 
have to make to the better government of India. 

The structural changes mide in the schéme which emerged 
from the ‘Round Table Conferences are‘ ‘few: «Whilst we 
regret the long delays which damped enthusiasm and chilled 
hope, they have resulted in an infinitely. better Act. No one 





* India’s New Constitution: A Survey of the Government’ of 
India Act of 1935. By J. P. Eddy and’ F. H. Lawton. 
(Maemillan, 6s.) 


can read the pages of this vade mecum without being conscious 
of the infinite care, based on parliamentary experience, with 
which each section has been drafted. These structural 
changes are on the whole good. The insistence on a secondary 
electorate for the Federal Assembly by the Joint Select 
Committee was a step in the right direction, and though it 
may be argued that direct ‘election for the Council of State 
is an anomaly, it is an improvement on the complex system 
which emerged from the committee stage. I was surprised 
on a recent visit to India to note the growing support fer 
Second Chambers in the great Provinces provided they were 
small revising chambers, and where established they will 
add an element of stability to the legislatures. Seeing the 
purpose it is designed to serve, Parliament can look upen 
its work and find it good. 

What are the prospects? The first elections for the 
Provincial Legislatures are expected to be held towards the 
end of 1936, and Provincial Autonomy should be fully estab- 
lished in 1937. We must wait and see how the greatly enlarged 
electorate will function ; my own view is that the outward 
signs of change will be few, looking to the large measure cf 
self-government the Provinces already enjoy. The greatest 
security against the stampeding of the electorate is the 
system of representation established by the Communal 
Award, and though the nice balance of that adjustment ts 
disturbed by the Poona Pact, my own belief is that a sense 
of safety. arising out of political power is the only solvent 
of the commune! difficulties. The Princes have wavered ; 
their weakness is a lack of cohesion. But.the inevitable 
has happened, and in the last few weeks there has. been a 
strong revival of faith in federation and in 2, realisation 
that the best interests of the States lie-in an early adhesion 
to the Federation, without prolonging the transition period. 
If the big States lead, the others will inevitably follow. 

-A wise man said that the essentials of Indian Government 
are first a hearing and then a decision. The heering has 
been long ;_ the decision is literal. Already the leaven of the 
accomplished fact is working. Whatever intransigents may 
say, the best brains in the Congress will strive for election 
and .if. invited will accept office. Through these means 
India .will be kept within the orbit of a faith in consti- 
tutionalism. That the Constitution arouses enthusiasm is 
not true; but it commands a growing measure of acceptance. 
Disappointment centres on the absence of effective growth 
from within; the multitude of safeguards ;...and-in the 
omission of a definite assurance of Dominion status. As 
experience is gained, India will realise that what really matters 
is the form of government, not the exterior status which will 
come of its own volition ; that transitoriness is a bane; and 
that the safeguards which are not necessary will be forgotten, 
whilst those which are useful will be a protection to Indians 
themselves. We often talk as if peace and security were 
only a British interest ; where one Englishman suffers from 
disorder a thousand Indians are made miserable, as they 
learnt in the militant days of non-cooperation. The ccon- 
stitution is launched in far more favourable conditions than 
seemed possible a year or two ago. Credit has markedly 
improved; the economic situation is a little better. All 
¢lasses are weary of barren strife and are anxious to get on 
With the task they are in. In Lord Zetland and Lord 
Linlithgow there are helmsmen who command _ unstinted 
confidence. To suppose that there will be no difficulties 
is absurd. The governance of India never was easy and 
never will be, whoever holds the reins. But we have long 
pondered the path at our feet; it is for us to lock 
‘Straight on. 
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Immortal Lunatic 


Don Quixote: an Introductory Essay in Psychology. By 

Salvador de Madariaga. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue literary supplement of a great New York daily recently 
published the answers of a representative group of American 
authors to the searching question’: What famous books have 
you never read? Don Quixote figured prominently in these 
lists as the most conspicuous gap in the reading of men whose 
job is literature. 
it is true that Don Quixote is a book so familiar to everyone 
from childhood up, so easy to grasp and even to appreciate 
without reading, that it is continually mentioned, quoted and 
praised—and seldom opened. No other book is taken for 
granted quite in this way. It might perhaps be retorted that 
this is not such a pity as it seems : we may suppose that we 
are sufficiently well acquainted with the book to comprehend 
its significance, because we do, after all, know the ‘“ feel” of 
it. But we are wrong if we think this, as Professor Madariaga’s 
admirable essay successfully shows...The outstanding merit 
of this talented piece of literary criticism, which was published 
jast year in a beautiful de luzve edition by the Gregynog Press 
at two guineas, and is now available to anyone who can afford 
last week’s best-seller, is that it will send the reader hurrying 
back to the first and still the finest of modern novels. Written 
originally in Spanish and translated into graceful English 
by the author and his wife, it is an introduction to Don 
Quixote which should stand next to Cervantes himself on 
every bookshop and library shelf. 

The greatness of Don Quixote is the greatness of the man 
who: wrote it. So true and intricate is this identification of 
Cervantes with the untidy masterpiece he composed that, 
little though we know of the man himself—and not all of it 
is to his credit—we can say of him what cannot be said with 
equal confidence of most other writers of genius: that his 
personal character was as fine as his creative gift. Throughout 
her history Spain has excelled in producing great men who 
have themselves produced nothing : that has been the curious 
hallmark of her genius. Perhaps it is for this very reason 
that two great Spaniards—the two greatest—happen to have 
come as near to absolute, almost living creation in art as ever 
pen or paintbrush accomplished. 

“Don Quixote, Sancho, Hamlet, Don Juan and Faust,” 
says this critic, ‘“‘ are the five great men created by man.” 
Despite much in Don Quixote that is boring today and much 
that was faulty from the start, it is this superlative act of 
creation that has enabled the book to grow even since Cer- 
vantes finished writing it. That is at once Professor 
Madariaga’s first claim for it and his excuse for an interesting 
commentary. It is the specific nature of a work of art that 
**long after its creator has shed his mortal garment, it con- 
tinues to grow.” Don Quixote, he asserts, is greater now 
“‘than when, armed cap-a-pie, he came out of Cervantes’ 
imagination—greater for all the wealth of experience and 
adventure which he has gone through while riding for three 
hundred years over the boundless fields of the human spirit.’’ 

If this is true, it is because “ works of genius attract all 
mankind : the high, the low, and the average—in which they 
differ from works of mere talent, which only interest the 
average.” But, although it has been said that the chief 
merit of Don Quixote lay in “the extreme simplicity 
of the characters,” this is not so. Don Quixote ‘* owes 
its popularity, not its merit, to the fact that the characters 
are capable of simplification and once simplified continue 
to be of the greatest interest. Superficial tradition has 
reduced its marvellous psychological fabric to a line of 
simplest melody: valiant knight and idealist; matter-of- 
fact and cowardly rustic.” Actually this design, which on a 
first impression is based on contrast, resolves itself into a 
** complicated and delicate parallel,” the subtle development 
of which ‘“‘ shows Sancho, up to a point, a transposition of 
Don Quixote in a different key.” That much perhaps we had 
already guessed ; but Don Salvador contrives to be illumin- 
ating both when we agree with his conclusions and when we 
may tend to consider their very neatness controversial. 

By apt and telling quotation he proves to us that Don 
Quixote is forever tilting against the dragon of doubt within 
himself ; he is, in fact, forced to believe in Dulcinea *‘ in order 
to believe in himself, whereas Sancho has to believe in Don 
Quixote in order to believe in the island.’ For Sancho seeks 


And this is not altogether surprising, ' for. 


=——S 
power where his master seeks glory. The knight’s js 9 sad 
eventful quest which leads him gradually “away from his og 
idealism and delicacy’; and so, in the course of their joint 
foraging, ‘ while Sancho’s spirit rises from reality to illusion 
Don Quixote descends from illusion to reality.” These a 
curves cross “in that saddest of adventures, the cruellest jn the 
book ”’—Sancho’s “enchantment ”’ of Dulcinea—an episode 
which, as the author says of another adventure, “is full of the 
realism of the epoch—and of all Spanish epochs.” - It ig here 
that the sharpest duality is reached as “ the noblest of knights, 
for, love of the-purest illusion, sinks to his knees before the 
most repulsive of realities : a Dulcinea, coarse, uncouth, ang 
smelling of garlic.” 

What delight the “ twofold nature ” of Cervantes must haye 
experienced in writing this passage! His own haphazard, 
unhappy life had taught him to respect reality, to accept it 
with open arms, to temper it with cynicism. He had gained 
clear sight ; but he. was also, in Professor Madariaga’s wonjs, 
“an idealist disillusioned who took refuge in a human and 
indulgent humour.”. In doing so he thought to satirise the 
silly Books of Chivalry—they were then what we now call 
thrillers—and the result we smile at still, wishing that we could 
find time to read it. JOHN Marks, 


Russian Literature in the Doldrums 


Soviet Russian Literature. By Gleb Struve, (Routledge, 

8s. 6d.) 
Soviet literature today is in the position of a brilliant youngster 
who has never quite succeeded in doing what was expected 
of him at his preparatory school. The militant period of “ War 
Communism” produced two writers of undisputed genius: 
the poets Mayakovsky and Esenin. Mayakovsky was 
strident and dogmatic, Esenin sentimental and sometimes 
maudlin. But these are well-known qualities of youth, and 
particularly of youthful genius. It was confidently proclaimed 
that the Soviet revolution had been the herald of a new spring 
in Russian literature. 

This early promise has somehow not been realised. Soviet 
critics themselves coined the phrase ‘‘ Soviet week-days” 
to describe the period of day-to-day routine, of waning inspir- 
ation, not exactly of disillusionment, but of reaction from the 
wild, holiday enthusiasm of the first years of the revolution, 
when fighters were thought more of than organisers. Various 
explanations are given why Soviet literature has never since 
quite emerged from the doldrums. Soviet apologists often 
declare that it is because the best brains, which formerly 
turned perforce to literature, have now gone into politics. 
If Belinsky (the famous radical critic of the eighteen-forties) 
were alive today, wrote one of them, he would not be bothering 
with literary criticism ; he would be a member of the Polit- 
bureau. Mr. Struve, who is an émigré and lectures on Russian 
literature in the University of London, would be more inclined 
toattribute the shortcomings of Soviet literature to the numbing 
effects of official censorship and control. But whatever the 
reason, there is no doubt that inspiration has languished. 
Mr. D. S. Mirsky, in a book published just ten years ago, 
brought his study of Contemporary Russian Literature down to 
1924, Mr. Struve takes up the story where Mr. Mirsky left it, 
and has the somewhat thankless task of carrying us on through 
the lean years. 

The process of classification, however misleading labels 
sometimes are, is an essential part of criticism, or at any rate 
of literary history. Soviet writers will least of all resent such 
treatment, for it is their favourite hobby to affix labels to one 
another and to themselves. There have been ‘ Constructiv- 
ists” and ‘ Formalists” and ‘ Fellow-Travellers”’ (i.¢., 
bourgeois sympathisers with Communism) and “ On-Guard- 
ists,’ and many more. But, broadly speaking, the cleavage 
has been between the true-red proletarian writer and the near- 
proletarian who contrives to retain some flavour, however 
discreet, of the outworn bourgeois world ; and this distinction 
persists down to the present time. 

The second category of “ not-quite” writers comprises 
most of those whose names are known in western Europe and 
whose works have been translated with some success into 
foreign languages.. Not to mention those who, like Gorky 
and Alexis Tolstoy, had made their reputation before the 
revolution, writers like Leonov (The Thief), Bebel (Red 
Cavalry), Romanov (A Pair of Silk Stockings), Kataev (The 
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Fmbezalers), OT Zoschenko (the “ Soviet Chekhov ”’) clearly 
pelong to the pre-revolutionary. tradition, and can even be 
traced back to specific bourgeois models. This does not mean, 
of course, that they are not loyal to the Soviet régime. But 
they are not literary pioneers, and sometimes appear to suffer 
from a sense (whether conscious or not) of incompatibility 
with their environment. 

The category of true proletarian writers remains, on the 
other hand, almost inaccessible to the western reader. The 
only important success of proletarian literature properly 
so-called which has appeared im an English translation is 
Cladkov’s Cement. But its title is unfortunately and uninten- 
tionally significant. It is a solid, ponderous, straightforward 
story leading up to an unexceptionable Communist . moral, 
put innocent of any approach to grace or subtlety. Between 
the years 1928 and 1932 there sprang up a whole school of 
“ Five-Year-Plan literature ’—mainly fiction based on the 
eternal theme of the Communist shock-worker hero and 
bourgeois wrecker villain. These improving works may be 
popular in Soviet Russia—Sandford and Merton once had an 
enormous circulation in England ; but they clearly will not 
pear transportation. Few people will want to know more about 
them than Mr. Struve tells us. 

Despite disappointments, however, Soviet literature remains 
a promising youngster with its life before it. Mr. Struve’s 
admirable summary shows that, if there have been few great 
achievements, there is plenty of vitality and variety about 
contemporary Soviet writers ; and it is as impossible today to 
forecast the course of Russian literature during the next fifty 
years as it would have been a century ago, when Gogol was 
just publishing his first book, when Turgenev and Dostoevsky 
were school-boys, and when Tolstoy was still in the nursery. 

E. H. Carr. 


A Scientist Looks at the Monks 


Black Angels of Athos. By Michael Choukas. (Constable. 12s.) 


Tue Jatest study of Mount Athos is the work of a writer 
peculiarly well qualified for the task. Mr. Choukas, being a 
Greek by birth, was able to win the confidence of the often 
somewhat suspicious monks and talk to them in their own 
language. He has lived for nearly twenty years in the United 
States and is now Assistant Professor of Sociology at Dart- 
mouth College. His book fills, to use the hackneyed phrase, 
avery definite gap in the literature of Athos. He has permitted 
his publishers to deck it out with a highly sensational. blurb 
about five thousand human guinea-pigs, but for all that he 
has written an extremely serious and painstaking (if eccen- 
trieally punctuated) study of Athos and its inhabitants from 
the point of view of the sociologist. 

English writers have approached Athos in a variety of 
moods ranging from the piectistic-High-Anglican-sentimental 
to the frankly Smart Aleck. Mr. Choukas’ attitude is the 
severely scientific one which might be anticipated from 
a young Greek-American sociologist. He approaches Mount 
Athos much as a demonstrator in entomology might approach 
a nest of ants he was about to dissect for the benefit of 
students. 

His uncompromising rationalism will irritate some of 
his readers without a doubt, but it is really the only possible 
method of treating his subject. Deriding and abusing the 
monks in the manner now fashionable in Greece does no 
good and merely puts unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
later visitors, who are assumed by the monks to be planning 
similar breaches of hospitality, On the other hand, it is hard 
to be really sympathetie and sentimental about people whose 
mentality has hardly altered a jot since the days of the 
great navel controversy which involved the Emperor and the 
Patriarch in the fourteenth century. 

“The dispute began when a certain monk had discovered that, 

after a period of fasting and concentration on his navel, he could see 
the divine light of Mount Tabor. Hence that light was uncreated 
and of the essence of God. This discovery caught the fancy of the 
Athonite monks, and: monachic navels were exposed by the 
hundred.” 
A monk called Barlaam attacked them on the ground that God 
alone was uncreated. Synods were held and settled the dispute 
by anathematising the unfortunate Barlaam. To this day 
his name appears first when the list of heretics is read. 


Even now two of the favourite medical remedies on the 
Mountain are the Tongue of the Healing Serpent at the 
Lavra, an antique object which was probably associated with 
the wership of Aesculapius, and oil in which the body of a 
new-born rat has been dissolved in the sun. 

Mr. Choukas’ work is really twofold; first, a historical 
survey of Athos from the economic and sociological point of 
view, and secondly a psychological inquiry into the mentality 
of the monks and the motives which have sent them to bury 
themselves on Athos. There are copious notes and a uscful 
bibliography, which is however by no means complete, 
omitting as it does such writers as Barsky, Spunda and 
Dapontes. There are a few points of detail on which Mr. 
Choukas may be contradicted. Iveron tells the time, not by the 
Turkish, but by the Old Georgian system. The monks are 
free to smoke, at least in the monasteries following the 
idiorrhythmic rule—which by the way is losing ground | 
to the cenobitic, rather than the other way round, as Mr. 
Choukas states. 

No book on Athos has yet appeared which deais so fully 
and so objectively with life on the Mountain. When Professor 
Dawkins’ eagerly awaited book on the myths and legends 
of Athos appears in the autumn, the two together will make 
a study of monkish mentality all the more valuable because 
Mr. Choukas’ prophecies of the doom which impends over 
the mountain seem only too likely to be fulfilled. 

ArciiBaLD LYALL, 


Pope’s Secret Miscellany 


Edited by Norman Ault. (Nonesuch 


Pope’s Own Miscellany. 

Press, 22s. 6d.) 
MISCELLANIES containing “‘ Poems by Various Hands,” often 
assembled by anonymous editors, were a common type of 
publication in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Ault has reprinted one of the very rarest of these col- 
lections—Poems on Several Occasions, published by Lintot in 
1717—and in his learned introduction he shows that, of all 
the miscellanies produced in the period, it is one of the most 
interesting and important. Its anonymous editor was Pope, 
and he was the author of nearly forty of the ninety cr so 
poems that it contains. Until ten years ago this fact was 
completely unsuspected, and until the publication of this 
reprint it had remained unknown to the literary world at 
large. Of his forty poems not more than two or three were 
acknowledged by Pope himself or have found their way into 
any edition of his works. 

Credit for this discovery must be shared ketween Mr. Ault 
and Professor A. E. Case, each of whom hit upon it inde- 
pendently of the other. Professor Case published his account 
of the matter in The London Mercury in 1924; Mr. Ault has 
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keen able to supplement that account by «a more. detailed 
examination of the evidence, and to prove Pope to be the 
author of a greater number of the poems than Professor Case 
attributed to him. mpd ie 

Those who know Pope will not be surprised at the discovery : 
it was just like him to edit a miscellany containing poems in 
praise of himself (one of them, it seems, from his own pen) 
and anonymous poems of his own, in the very year when he 
published a definitive edition of his ‘* Works,” and to conceal 
this operation from even his most intimate friends. His 
stratagem succeeded better than many of his other pieces of 
mystification : it imposed on the world for more than two 
hundred years. , 

That Pope was the editor seems clear enough, even from the 
list of identifiable contributors, who most of them belonged 


to the circle of his acquaintance ; and knowledge of the fact. 


. Clucidates one or two hitherto obscure references in his corre- 
spondence. Presumably, he did not think his own pieces 
suitable for inclusion in the Works—most of them are juvenilia, 
in a lyric form which did not suit his talents, and a dozen 
or so are imitations and translations—and yet he wished 
them to be preserved in print. 

The publication of a miscellany under: his own sccret 
superintendence gave him an opportunity of perpetuating 
them, together with other pieces which served to advertise 
the almost simultaneous appearance of his, Works. 

Mr. Ault has proved satisfactorily Pope's authorship of most 
if not all of the pieces which he attributes to him. A good 
deal of the argument is based on parallels with Pope's acknow- 
ledged work. This is often a dangerous basis, but Mr. Ault 
uses it convincingly, except in two respects: (1) some of 
the parallels have a common source in the classics upon 
which two poets might well have drawn independently ;. 
(2) little is proved by many of the parallels occurring in 
pieces written at a later date than the Miscellany: Pope 
might well have purloined lines and phrases from other con- 
tributors which came under his notice as editor of the 
volume. Moreover Mr. Ault is wrong, I think, in supporting: 
his argument by reference to a stipulation, contained in a 
contract with Lintot, that Lintot should not print as Pope's 
anything other than the-contents of the Works of 1717. 
There is no necessary reference here to his poems in the 
Miscellany: Pope's intention may have been to preserve 
his rights as to future work. These points do not substantially 
affect the weight of Mr. Ault’s argument. He has by diligent 
research collected a mass of evidence; he sets it out judi- 
Cously; and he proves his case. And if the new Pope poems 
ere none of them of great merit, they are historically important,’ 
and so are the pieces by other authors contained in the 
volume. ie 

It only remains to add that the volume is one of the most 
Ecautiful of the many beautiful books that Mr. Francis 
Meynell has produced. Joun SPARROW. 


The Venerable Bede 


Saint Bede the Venerable. Translated by Thomas Stapleton. 

Edited by Philip Hereford. (Burns and Oates. 15s.) 
Tins is a worthy commemoration of the Venerable Bede's 
twelfth eentenary ~It is a Catholic publication, and kears 
the Nihil obstat of the censor; but it will command the 
interest of people of all religions or of none ; for it is a reprint 
of one of those Elizabethan translations which are really 
English classics. Those who cannot read Bede’s Latin will 
gain here a much better idea of its liveliness and vigour than from 
the somewhat heavy version of Joseph Stevenson; and the 
Latin scholar can enjoy the easy diffuseness. of Stapleton on 
its own account. The style has much of the charm we have 
learnt to associate with North and Holland. It is pleasant 
to find the Picts described as ‘“‘ Redshanks,” or to hear how 
the Saxons sent word home into their country of the “ bat-. 
fulness ” of the land, and received help by means of which 
they drove out and “ disperkled”’ the land-dwellers. At: 
times Stapleton rises with his subject into real and noble 
eloquence. The late Father Bede Jarrett, who contributes 
an introduction, points to two or three of these purple patches : 
there are many others. 


Thomas Stapleton well deserves to be remembered. He was 


certainly, as Father Jarrett shows, one of the most learned, 
Catholic scholars of his time;-and-his skill in-centroversy of. 


; a 


which a good -specimen appears. here in his “ Preface to the 
Reader,” was great... His repute;.among_ his CO-religionist; 
stood high; he was,@ssociated with Cardinal Allen ip the 
foundation of Douai, and appears to have. been himself Min 
the running ” for the cardinalate at the time of his death in 159; 
The translation. of Bede was the. first of his controversial 
works. It,was published in.1565, before Pius V had. excom. 
municated the Queen, and when there was still some ho 
that she might come out on the Catholic side. The dedication 
is interesting. _ Elizabeth is a Right Excellent and Mog 
Gracious ,Princess,, Queen by the Grace of God, Defender of 
the Faith; and Stapleton, as “a young scholar and bag 
subject,’ apologises for ‘‘ attempting to talk with a Tight 
mighty Princess and his learned Sovereign.” Talk he d 
however. He urges her by the noble examples of Constantine, 
Theodosius, Justinian, Clovis, and a score of other orthodox 
rulers, to extirp heresy and schism from the land, and publish 
God’s true service abroad.. As Henry V pronounced traitors 
all the adherents of that wicked sect of the Wycliffites, ang 
was therefore prospered by God in his French wars, so let the 
Queen deal with Lutheran and Calvinist. ’ 

Alas, Elizabeth, in her worldly wisdom, preferred a Measure 
of peace in her realm to the certainty of civil war, and paid no 
heed to the advice : and ere long Stapleton ceased to address 
her as Defender of the Faith. His controversial works became 
more bitter; and he even wrote a panegyric of Philip II to 
counteract her “ slanders.”” The translation of Bede, which 
itself was adorned with side-notes in a Catholic sense, was 
followed by the Fortresse of the Faith in which the argu- 
ments were amplified and strengthened. This work has never 
been reprinted ; but, irreclaimable Protestants as we are, we 
shall welcome it if, as we hope, and as Mr. Philip Hereford 
seems to hint is not unlikely, he republishes it with the ability 
he has shown in the present work. 

The Venerable Bede was orthodox, as orthodoxy was under- 
stood in his time ; but he is also a saint of a church even more 
universal than the Catholic. He is also the first, and one of 
the best, of our national historians, a story-teller of almost 
unsurpassed charm, and—within certain very pardonable 
limits—impartial and charitable. One does not need to share 
his creed, or to believe all he says, in order to admire and love 
him. Stapleton bids his readers ‘* gather honey like bees 
out of this comfortable history of our country, not venom like 
spiders.”” We may differ as to what is the honey and what the 
venom, but we can all find enjoyment. And in this version, 
with the help of Father Jarrett and Mr. Hereford, the enjoy- 
ment can be found to the full... E. I. Kevvert, 


New Zealand, Past and Present 
New Zealand. By W. P. Morrell. (Benn. 21s.) 


Mr. W. P. Morret, who is well known as the author of some 
standard works on colonial history in the last century, has 
now written a study of his native New Zealand, the first part 
indeed historical, but the second an interpretation of the 
country and its public issues today. It is, in the main, an 
admirable - volume—lively, temperate, full. ‘The economic 
facts .are balaneed- by: psychological ones, and the genesis of 
the modern New Zealander is: traced not only through the 
settlements and the successive pastoral industries, but in the 
replacement of old ideas.and ideals by new. The outstanding 
characteristic of New Zealand is the fewness of the baskets im 
which the country’s eggs are placed. A. few great. pastoral 
industries, dairying, meat and wool, all dependent on the United 
Kingdom market, have made this small and distant country tho 
world’s greatest exporter of frozen mutton and lamb and of 
dairy.produce, It. is an astonishing position, dating from the 
supremacy of English I’ree Trade philosophy. -New Zealand 
cannot make all or nearly. all of what she requires, so she must 
import, and therefore she, must: concentrate on exporting 
what she can produce better than, anybody else. 

Mr... Morrell, who accepts this classic argument, also shows 
himself highly .conservative when he: deals with financial 
policy, and is more, alive to the dangers.of democratic political 
control of finance than to the dangers. of allowing professional 
finance a free hand,. although finance cares nothing for one 
country rather than another, and ignores.a host of con- 
siderations which statesmen must bear in mind... In discussing 
the raising of the New Zealand exchange in 1938, Mr. Morrell 
shows himself well aware that the position is not: good where 
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a country has a naturally rigid internal price structure and 
yet is so dependent on selling and making huge annual pay- 
ments abroad. But he is critical of Mr. Coates’s measure of 
compulsory conversion—any securitics bearing interest at 
more than 4 per cent. were taxed 33} per cent.—although 
there had to be an internal expansion of credit, and with 
taxation already so high, there hdd to be conversion. Direct 
taxation, says Mr. Morrell, is naturally high in New Zealand. 
But he talks of monetary reform as though it were the opposite 
of a sense of financial responsibility, when reformers would 
say that it is he who advocates that surrender to the counsels 
of despair which he imputes to them, because he still seeks to 
fe-establish the old international machinery in a world ‘which, 
for good or ill, is moving steadily away from that machinery 
and from the conceptions behind it. pougras Wooprurr. 


Freedom 


A Short History of Czechoslovakia. 
(Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 
Russia Then and Now. By Brig.-General Waters. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
] Speak for the Silent. By V. V. Tchernavin. (Hamilton. 103. 6d.) 

Spiridonova. By I. Steinberg. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Bessarabia and Beyond. By Henry Baerlein. (Methuen. §s. 6d.) 
Hashish. By Henri de Monfreid. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


By Dr. Kamil Krofta, 


Every now and then even the most conscientious reviewer 
finds himself driven by an inner force beyond his strict duty ; 
then he mounts his hobby-horse, plants himself firmly in the 
saddle and tries to gallop across even such decorous pages as 
those of The Spectator to the tune of his own kand. My own 
particular horse is Freedom. Freedom, whatever your own 
definition of the word may be, is divided into two classes : 
that of the individual and that of the tribe or whatever other 
entity you choose. The former comprises the only divine right 
of man—to do as he pleases ; the latter the ability to select for 
civilisation a tribe’s (or nation’s) own idea of what may be 
considered steps on the road of progress. 

Each of these six books attempts in some measure to 
chronicle this struggle of either an individual or a nation to 
achieve freedom ; sometimes they speak for themselves or 
alternatively the authors seek to be historians for an aid which 
they see through their own eyes. A Short History of Czecho- 
slovakia romanticises the past of the Czech Nation almost to 
the exclusion of Czechoslovakia’s post-War achievement; a 
Republic that succeeds in maintaining the freedom—according 
to the ‘* Victorian-Liberal ” conception—of democracy, when 
the intellectuals are deliberately kept at the mercy of the urge 
for commercial prosperity. But the achievement of this 
nation, despite the ignorance and prejudice which surrounded 
its re-birth at Versailles, is extraordinary in our demccratic 
age, and even a slightly parti:an historian such as Dr. Krofta 
succeeds in bringing out a remarkable fact, that democracy 
as we understand it may flourish in spite of modern and indus- 
trial feudalism. 

Russia has, of course, gone beyond democracy—the middle- 
class freedom—toward the slavery imposed by the masses on 
themselves, a process the only recommendation for whieh is 
the degree of freedom from responsibility achieved by the 
majority. The measure of Europe’s interest in this attempt 
at freedom may be gauged by the enthusiasm and vituperation 
which the system evokes. In the books under review, only 
the worst side of Soviet forces receives attention. Brig.- 
General Waters, in Russia Then and Now, laments the passing 
ofa gay and feckless society in St. Petersburg while admitting 
the charm of the guide with whom the ever-thoughtful 
Intourist provided him. He admits, in a magnanimous way, 
that he was “ unprejudiced ” against this political aspect of 
the Slav genius. But both General Waters and Professor 
Tchernavin failed to appreciate that in Russia today, although 
plagued by the most odious political persecution, the individual 
has a certain freedom denied him in such supposedly free 
countries as France and England. This freedom—of divorce 
and abortion, to give only the most hackneyed instances—is, 
of course, only a freedom of action, and consequently is not 
held in great esteem by the’ scientists and intellectuals of any 
country. Indeed, I: Speak for the Silent deals mainly with the 
ill-ordered economics of the Soviet Government ; his account 
of the financial ramifications of the supposedly political Ogpu 
are of the greatest interest. ~ 

Linking those books on massed freedom to those dealing 
with personal freedom is the gloomy biography of Spirtdonova. 


As a young girl she assassinated a Czarist Army Officer whom 
she regarded as a symbol of tyranny. Thanks to the brutal 
treatment she then suffered at the hands of the Cossacks she 
became something of a heroine of the Left Wing factions. She 
had a brief moment of triumph during the régime of the 
Provisional Government, but is now once more in exile for not 
being Left Wing enough herself. Tragic as the story is, there 
can be no more convincing proof of the absolute futility of 
human effort unless actuated by a better defined motive than 
was Spiridonova’s life. 

The moral—if any—to be drawn from these books is that 
the only good political creed is one which no one considers 
worth dying for or committing murder to support. 

A formula for individual freedom is less easy to find. But 
both Mr. Baerlein and M. de Monfreid—the latter perhaps 
without realising it—seem to possess a degree of personal 
freedom beyond most of us. Mr. Baerlein travels through 
Bessarabia and Beyond and seems to catch something of the 
careless spirit of a bygone age in this politically youthful 
country. I suspect, however, that this care-free atmosphere 
—a Chief of Police, proudly armed with a bright new machine- 
gun, is described as a most kind-hearted and gay character— 
is due to seeing Béssarabia through Mr. Baerlein’s pleasantly 
(though consciously) tinted spectacles. Right at the other 
end of the scale M. de Monfreid struggles with poverty in the 
Red Sea. In some ways this is one of the most remarkable 
travel books I have ever read. The motive for the journey 
was to smuggle hashish from Greece to Cairo. The consign- 
ment travelled from Greece via Marseilles to Eritrea; from 
here back to the Suez Canal, those incriminating cases travelled 
in an open boat commanded by M. de Monfreid. On the way 
there the boat was attacked by the Khamsin and Italian 
soldiers; once there M. de Monfreid was poised uncom- 
fortably between the hired gangsters of the local drug king 
and the Egyptian Coastguards ever eager for reward. 

Hashish is very much a chronicle of the under-dog; but 
the author has achieved an independence of mind in fighting 
against the world which must make such victims of conve- 
nience as the average Londoner almost long fer M. de Mon- 
freid’s hardships. Bosworth GOLDMAN. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The House in Paris. By Elizabeth Bowen. 
The Inquisitor. By Hugh Walpole. 
Paths of Glory. By Humphrey Cobb. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Honey in the Horn. By H. L. Davis. (Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 
My fellow-contributor Mr, Sean O’Faoldin has lately remarked 
on the futility of comparing various kinds of excellence. One 
may note also the difficulty of appreciating them. Each of 
these four books, for instance, is likely to make an excellent 
impression on a particular public, but it would be an almost 
unnaturally catholic taste that could devour them all with 
equal delight. By no ingenuity can they be neatly grouped 
together, and to a reviewer they present a nice opportunity 
to resist the temptation of praising one writer at the expense 
of another. He has to keep on reminding himself that it 
takes all serts to make a circulating library, and that if one 
admires antelopes and puts up with peacocks, one must 
not condemn the elephant as cumbrous (for that is his nature) 
or think that by calling the crocodile beastly one can make 
him negligible. With a hasty assurance that this zoological 
metaphor has no personal bearing on the authors under 
review, I turn with delight to the first of them, for Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen is one of my favourite living novelists. 
" One ean seareely imagine a more interested spectator of life. 
Filled with vitality and curiosity, endowed with poetic 
fecling and a brilliant wit, Miss Bowen follows the movements 
of her fellow humans with the keenest of eyes. And it is 
important to notice how she delights in the use and arrange- 
ment of words, writing not so much with a flowing as with a 
shaping pen, using it not to get easy effects but unique and 
memorable ones. Her books are not hypnotic, but plastic ; 
it is not vague emotions that they produce but clear impres- 
sions, the more so since she recognises that one can “ stun 
the imagination by being exact,” that ‘ without their indis- 
tinctness things do not exist ; you cannot desire them,”’ but 
that “the mystery is your eye.” Certainly she makes a 
demand at moments on slower minds, as in the sentence 
**He forgives me for wanting Max while there is my not 
wanting Leopold not to forgive me for,” but on every page she 
sees freshly—a girl reminded of a humiliation “ writhes like 
a hooked fish,” a boy has * prune-coloured ” eyes, a woman 
advancing on her knees towards a child “ rides at him like 
the figurehead of a ship.” It is hard to describe The House 
2 Paris in brief, for to read it is almost to live it, necessarily 
a complex experience. The book has its own shape. To 
the house come two children, sent on different quests, and 
first we learn about them and a certain mystery surrounding 
the mother of one of them, a mystery closely involving the 
occupants of the house. The middle of the book goes back 
in time to elucidate the mystery, and after that we return 
to the house in Paris again for a sequel. I shall not try 
and tell clumsily in a few words a story which Miss Bowen 
has told so well in many, creating character and atmosphere 
with a mastery and ingenuity all her own, but I cannot resist 
drawing special attention to two letters which are given in the 
eourse of the narrative and are perfect examples of unconscious 
self-portraiture. They are from two different women to the 
same woman: only a woman could have written them; and 
perhaps the only woman who could have written them is 


(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss Bowen. One affords an instance of that common 
absurdity, insensitiveness masquerading as its opposite ; 


the other, commending an adopted child to a stranger, of 
humourless coddling crankiness : 

... his highly nervous, susceptible temperament. ... We 
do not 


consider him ripe for direct sex-instruction yet, though my 
husband is working towards this through botany and mythology. 
At midday he eats anything but should be encouraged to 


Inasticate 


The appearance of a new novel by Mr. Hugh Walpole is a 
frequent event that gives pleasure to thousands, a fact that 
sometimes provokes austere persons who have trained their 
brows into a shape both high and narrow. Nothing is more 
foolish than to grudge popular and best-selling authors their 
success, Which is usually earned by hard work, by an ability 
to give form to ideas held in common by a mass of people, and 
by strong traits of character and talent. No brilliant powers 
are needed to discern the crudities, mannerisms and limitations 
of such writers, whether they be of the highest order like 





Dickens or on some lower plane. It is really more interest; 
to discover that their power to attract many readers js almost 
always derived from two things : one is what may be r 
called a love of life (amounting often to a belief in the per. 
fectibility of human nature, and involving a belief that jt is 
love that makes the world go round) and the other is a delight 
in story-telling. Mr. Walpole, who sets much store by these 
two things, obviously possesses them both. There is no mig. 
taking the genuineness of his benevolence (even though it 
tends to sacrifice intensity to expansiveness) and the zest with 
which he spins a tale. ‘In this world there are no villains» 
he declares flatteringly, believing that we should all be nig 
if we had the chance. Back in Polchester, we meet again 
Canon Ronder of The Cathedral ; as in The Old Ladies, an jm. 
portant part of the action turns on rivalry for the possession 
of an antique object ; and there are more sensational happen- 
ings than in Harmer John. Anybody who imagines that 
cathedral towns are dull backwaters peopled by saints, philis. 
tines and nobodies is advised to take an eight-and-sixpenny 
ticket to Polchester, where a sinister moneylender has half the 
place in his clutches, where the moneylender’s jackal knows 
his Proust and a sculptor is at work who makes Epstein look 
quite conventional, and where many people have strong 
feelings and keep telling each other all about them, while in 
Seatown squalor flourishes and anarchy raises a determined 
head. Intimacies spring up like mushrooms, and the action 
is kept moving at such an unflagging pace that one wonders 
whether Hollywood has not come to Polchester with cries 
of ** Lights ! ’’ and *‘ Camera ! ”’ and with appropriate interiors 
and backgrounds conjured up at a moment’s notice. At the 
same time a suggestion of mysticism prevails ; the cathedral 
is taken to be something more than the centre of the religious 
life of the place; and there is the shadowy figure of the 
Inquisitor himself, an intangible investigator of the short- 
comings of the Anglican Church in present-day life. 

Those of us who were old enough in 1914 to be fairly con- 
scious have now had nearly a quarter of a century in which 
to form our opinions on the War, and we can scarcely expect 
any new revelation to change our minds, but if a last word be 
needed, Mr. Humphrey Cobb provides it. Perhaps the 
appearance of his book about the last War at a moment when 
the next one seems imminent may be called timely. Had 
Paths of Glory been published when the fashion for war-books 
was at its height, it might easily have obtained as great a 
popular success as, for instance, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, but now that the public taste has changed it is unlikely 
to do so well. Mr. Cobb will not captivate those who like to 
dwell on the less revolting aspects of life and death on the 
Western Front. He has made no attempt to suggest that there 
were compensations or palliatives for the maniacal horror 
of the War, or to give a many-sided account of it. Instead, 
he has selected a single episode of the most frightful kind in 
the belief that an example of an absolute perversion of human 
decency is the most telling object-lesson to be drawn from it. 
Whether this episode is correct in every military detail is of 
little importance, since it is both emotionally true and based, 
it seems, on established and documented facts. It concerns 
a useless attempt by a French regiment, acting on the orders 
of a General Assolant, to capture an almost impregnable 
position. The attack has no sooner begun than it is crushed 
by heavy machine-gun fire. Assolant, watching from an 
observation post, is so furious at the failure of his plan that 
he orders a section from each company to be shot for cowardice 
in the face of the enemy. The fact that this sentence is in the 
end only carried out upon three men does not diminish its 
detailed horror. I do not think that Mr. Cobb would agree 
with Mr. Walpole that “ there are no villains.” 

We all have our limitations, and I must confess to & 
complete inability to read ‘* Western” novels. Because I 
could not fix my attention on Honey in the Horn—not caring 
two pins for any of the characters or for the “ full-blooded” 
style, since I find hyperaemia a doubtful literary virtue—I at 
once asked the advice of an amateur of this kind of fiction, 
who assures me that it is an unusually good example of the 
genre. It was awarded the Harper Prize for 1935, and is 
recommended by the Book Socicty and the Book Guild. 
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STANLEY PAUL’s 
new books & novels 


| GUARDED KINGS 


The Memoirs of a Political Police Officer 
by Ex Detective-Inspector BRUST 


Here are glimpses of notable Crowned Heads including 
Kings Edward Vil, Alfonso, Carlos, Manoel, etc. 
Iilust. 18s. 


GREAT AFRICAN 
MYSTERIES 


by LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


" An engrossing book. The contents will be found fully 
to justify the most sanguine expectations.” —D. Telegraph. 
Must. 18s. 


CANNIBAL COUSINS 
by JOHN H. CRAIGE 


Intensely interesting experiences among the natives of 
Haiti. 12s. 6d. 


New Fiction 7/6 














SIDNEY FAIRWAY’s (Author of 
“The Doctor’s Defence’) The Long Tunnel 
JOHN HALSTEAD’s (Author of 
“The Black Templar ”) The Black Fear 
GEORGE LANCING’s (Author of 


“Infamous Conduct”) Fraudulent Conversion 


HENRY K. WEBSTER’s (Author of 
“The Sealed Trunk”) The Alleged Great Aunt 
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—BERLIN— 
DIARIES 


Volume 2 of the Private Journals of a 
General in the German War Ministry 


Edited by DR. HELMUT KLOTZ 


The Diarist’s revelations here are no whit 
less startling than the disclosures in Vol.-1, 
which created a world-wide sensa- 
tion in the Autumn of 1934. Here 
is the inside story of Hitler’s seizure 
of supreme power in Germany: the 
hidden springs of his Foreign Policy: 
The real details of Germany’s re-arma- 
ment, and Germany’s aspirations in 
Europe. 


OUT TO-DAY. ILLUSTRATED 18s. 


FRANCE in FERMENT 


(1993-1935) by ALEXANDER WERTH 
4th printing. 12/6 





New and Enlarged Edition. 














YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading Brit*sh 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 
Bank of England Commercial Bank of 
British Match Corp. Australia 
J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 
Furness Withy & Co, Bell Telephone, 
General Electric Co. Canada 
Harrisons & Crosfield Caleutta Electric 
Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobacco Co, Johannesburg Con. Iny. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power } 


Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realised at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. aets as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, May, 1934, to May, 1935, 
the yield on these certificates is 


As 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15° te FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. lL. 
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Current Literature 


ABYSSINIAN DATA 


Two well-known public bodies, the Royal 
International Affairs and the League -of Nations Union; 
have made ample and timely provision for the needs of 
those sections of the public-who desire to add knowledge 
to emotion in regard to the Abyssinian crisis. In Abyssinia 


and Italy (2s.) the former body, which by its charter is precluded , 


from expressing any opinions on international questions, 
presents the fruits of pure research, unadorned by any 
conclusions except such as the facts themselves dictate. 
It is an able and valuable piece of work. So, equally, is the 
League of Nations Union booklet, The Abyssinian Dispute (6d.), 
_ written by Miss Freda White, which with its 76 pages 
and four excellent maps has the additional merit of being 
remarkably good value for money. _The story of Abyssinia’s 
relations with the outer world is admirably handled, being 
: concisely summarised down to the date of the entry of the 
State into the League and after that treated in greater detail. 
but always dispassionately, and with the texts or summaries 
of relevant documents added..in an appendix. In the final 
chapter only does the writer abandon her objectivity, 
examining the Italian case, seeking to elucidate Signor 
Mussolini's real motives and demonstrating what the conflict 
between him and the League of Nations may mean to the 
world. But due warning is given in the introduction that 
this chapter differs in character from what precedes. It 
would have been well if Miss White had quoted a few passages 
from the enthusiastic speech of Signor Mussolini's representa- 
tive on the occasion of Abyssinia’s entry into the League. 
But that is a small matter. The booklet as a whole is most 
valuable, and at its low price deserves an extensive sale. 


SADAN BLEV HON 

By Fskil Sundstrom 
Would there be any sale in England now, one wonders, 
for a book vehemently attacking and deriding feminismm—a 
book expounding, in lively fashion, the thesis that feminism 
knew how to win its victory but that it has not known how 


FINDING 
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You will find 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
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tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 








an attractive 


features being that the Survey 
Fee. and the normal Legal 
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by a brilliant Stockholm journalist, Mr. Eskil Sungei 
for many years Press attaché at the Swedish Legation ;' 
London, has been attracting wide attention and ev oe 
much discussion in Scandinavia. Mr. Sundstrém hee nae 
support from a_surprising,number of his_own count bea 
-while the I¢ading Danish newspaper has devoted five whok 
columns t@a serious consideration of his views. The Volisme 
‘is entitled Sadan Blew hon, which may be translated: « 

is what she has come to!’ The wrapper is decorated With 
a photograph of a most engaging young person who, whatever 
she may “have come to”’ in the matter of worldly ya. 
being, seems completely pleased with herself. She does 
look as though she would agree with Mr. Sundstrim’s gp. 
tentigns. The volume is a tantalising one for English 

to glance at in a bookshop, for scores of familiar — ish 
names recur in the text. There seems to be hardly a wom, 
in our own public life about whom the author has not prow. 
cative remarks to make, from Lady Astor and Miss Bondfield 
to Mrs. Wintringham and Mary Wollstonecraft. It is pub. 
lished by the firm of Bonnier. 


DOCUMENTS ON THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


The question of the manufacture of and traffic in arms is at 
present being inquired into by a Royal Commission. A goiy 
deal of sense and a good deal of something less than seng 
has been written on the subject, and more of both will be, 
But actual documents are a wonderful corrective of too ardent 
-emotions. For that reason the League of Nations Union has 
performed an extremely useful service'in publishing in a two. 
shilling volume, under the title Documents on the Traffic in 
Arms, a collection of all proposals and reports on this subject 
issued at Geneva in the last fourteen years, together with the 
earliest references of all—those embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles. One of the earliest reports incidentally puts in 
the right light the widely circulated allegation that a League 
Committee in 1921 charged armament firms generally witha 
wide variety of improper actions. What it did actually was 
to enumerate, without passing any judgement on them,'a 
number of current criticisms of such firms. That is obviously 
a very different matter. Taking in documents issued as late 
as March Ist of this year, the volume forms a reference book 
indispensable to all students of the arms traflic problem. 


THE GEETA 
Translated from the Sanskrit by Sir Shri Purohit Swami 


This is a beautifully printed edition (Faber and Faber, 21s. 
of the Bhagavad Gita. To the Western reader, Sir Edwin 
Arnold's Song Celestial will remain the most rhythmic and 
satisfying rendering, while if he would sec the poem through 
the eyes of a modern Hindu, versed in the cultures of both 
East and West, he can refer to Mr. Dan Gopal Mukerji’s Song 
‘of God (Dent, 7s. 6d.). The style of ‘the latter author is good, 
and he supplies the necessary notes and a glossary. Sir Shri 
Purohit Swami, on the other hand, leaves us a little at sea, 
wondering why this translation was made, when there are 
many other vivider and no less accurate versions. But nothing 
can detract from the grandeur of the original. The Swami’s 
labour of love will not be wasted if he brings to new minds a 
reverence for this treasure of Hindu literature. His version is 
at any rate clear and grammatical, so that the sympathetic 
reader can see gleaming through his sentences the jewels of 
early Aryan thought. 


THE MUSEUMS OF LONDON 


It is always instructive to see what kind of nourishment 
official circles think fit to supply in the way of general educa- 
tional material. In the field of the arts and sciences some 
estimate of this may be formed by studying the Brief Guide 
to the National Museums and Galleries of London, just.publishe 
by the Stationery Office at the extremely moderate price of 
sixpence. This handbook, which is meant to indicate the 
scope and principal contents of the various museums in 
London, not only performs this function with efficiency, 
Its information 
is accurate and full, its illustrations are well printed, and 
its maps are relevant. But, apart from these matters. the 
choice of objects singled out for special mention is instructive. 


. Take, for instance, the Tate Gallery, which is allowed five 


plates: these include only one nineteenth-century English 


: painting, a Turner, and the others are.a Van: Gogh, a Seurat, 


an Epstein and a John. The authors evidently believe 
that the public digestion is getting stronger if they risk offering 
it such a diet, whieh ten years ago it’ would have rejected at 
sight. In the purely historical or scientific museums the 
choice is perhaps less significant, but in every case it seems 
to have been made with great discretion. It is interesting 


to notice that the authors have thought fit to add a note to 
the description of the Imperial War Museum : . ‘‘ No attempt 
: is made to glorify war or to emphasize victory over the enemy. 
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i of ‘‘Anna Lombard” 


| June 8th, said: 


MARTHA BROWN, ™-. 


7/6 
| A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author ! 
(six million copies sold), i 
“Life’s Shop Window” 
sold.in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon, G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “ The Times” of 


“1 have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 









(168,000 copies 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LORD GORELL 


| LOPE DE VEGA: A GHOST STORY 

| AYRSHIRE YESTERDAYS 

| SAID KHAN’S BURJ 
FLOWER POT END: CHAPTER X—END R. H: Mottran: 

| CONVERSATION Adrian Conan Doyle 
A THOUGHT UPON THE FROSTS IN_ MAY 

Rev. A. D. Walmsley 

| THE PACT: A STORY Mrs. Alyn Withams 

| SWEET POTATOES: A PAPUAN DAY Lewis Lett 
KINGFISHER: A POEM F. G. Turnbul! 
THE SECOND RENAISSANCE W. J. Blyton 

| WE THREE: A STORY OF CANADA Eleanor Williams-Mcore 
DREAMS INTO FINE GOLD: A TRILOGY Meg Seaton 
A NUN OF THE FORUM Lucia M. Cooke 

| JUNGLE VIGIL Lt.-Col. A. H. EB. Mosse. C.I.E. 
LONG ODDS: VI. HONOUR Richard FitzGerald Findlay 
THE RUNNING BROOKS 

| LITERARY COMPETITION 


Walter Starkie 
A. A, W. Ramsay 
Major A. E. W. Salt 





‘TH E SCOTTISH BOOKMAN 


A New Scottish MoNTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
| LITERARY AND GENERAL CULTURAL INTEREST. 


The first nuniber will appear on September 2, price 6d 
and will contain, among other interesting features, articles 
and short stories hy Naomi Mitchison, Compton Mackenzie, 
James Bridie, Halliday Sutherland, Dr. Chalmers Watson, 
and Laurence Whistler. 

Scotland’s literary and artistic remascence has not yet 
found a worthy chronicler—unbiassed and non-party—and 
it is to fil this need that “The Scottish Bookman” has 
been called into being. 

Future numbers will contain 
poems by Eric Linklater, F. A. E. Crew, 
and others. 

“ The Scottish Beekman” is obtainable from booksellers and beck- 
stalls, or 6/- per annum post free from the publishers :— 


| SCOTTISH CONTACTS SERVICE, 


articles, stories and 
Ernest Dimnet, 





10 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh. 
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Finance 


Political Bribery and Canadian 
Credit 


AMONG many enquiries I have received during recent 
weeks concerning investments, some have related to 
the future of Canadian securities. It has been difficult, 
however, to give any very definite reply to such enquiries 


if only: for the reason, that the outlook in,Canada seems | 
Having ° 


to be so complicated by political considerations. 
regard to the long period of depression’ and ‘also to the 
fact of the rally which has taken place in industry in 
the United States, there afe many things which might 
be said in favour of an improvement in Canadian securities, 
especially taking into consideration the vast natural 
resources of that great country. It so happens, however, 
that within less than two months’ time there will be 
a General Election in Canada and, according to the 
various cable advices from Canadian centres, there 
seems to be’ a general anticipation that the result will 
be the defeat of the present Ministry with a return of 
the Liberal Party to power under the leadership of 
Mr. Mackenzie King. 
3 Pourtics ann France. 

‘Needless to say, I am not concerned here with the 
political aspects of the campaign, but there have been 
certain events and developments within recent months 
in Canada which have indicated that in the bidding for 
votes sound financial principles have tended to be thrown 
overboard. It is only quite recently that the threatened 
default on the external bonds of the City of Vancouver 
gave a blow to Canadian credit as a whole, while the 
repudiation of the Ontario Power contracts- early in 
the present year also had an adverse effect upon Canadian 
credit. 


£5 A Montu. 

The latest example, however, of the extent to which 
political candidates may go in bidding for support 
has been furnished by the Province of Alberta. At the 
recent Election held in that Province the “* slogan ” of the 
Social Credit Party was “ £5 a month to every citizen,” 
and although the scheme was opposed by the Conservative 
Party, the bribe seems to have been completely successful, 
securing for the Social Credit League an overwhelming 
victory at the Election. 

It is estimated that if this pledge were carried out it 
would involve a cost to the Provincial Exchequer of 
something like £24,000,000 annually, and not unnaturally 
the question is being raised how- such a situation 
could possibly be met. Nor has public anxiety on 
that matter been satisfied by the statement of the leader 
of the Social Credit League, Mr. Aberhart, to the effect 
that nearly eighteen months’ preparation will be required 
before the scheme can be put into operation. Mean- 
while, the London Stock Exchange has expressed its 
own opinion both as to the workability of the scheme and 
the nature of its origin by marking down heavily all 
Canadian Provincial and Municipal obligations, while 
in Canada feeling has been so stirred that there are 
predictions of new Elections in Alberia before six months 
are over. The Premier of the Province of Quebec has 
declared that the situation which has arisen as a result 
of the Social Credit supporters’ victory in Alberta con- 
stitutes an economic problem which affects all Canada. 


Unxwortny Tactics. 

In this brief article I do not propose to consider in any 
detail whether such a scheme as that which is contem- 
plated by the Province of Alberta is feasible or not, and 
by that I mean feasible on sound lines, conferring 
benefit not merely upon the recipients but upon the whole 
Province. I do not believe for a moment that it is 
feasible, but there is another aspect of the matter which 
I would prefer at this juncture to emphasise, namely, 
that when proposals such as these are made by politicians 
at General Elections almost immediately the effect is seen 
in a decline in the securities of the country directly 
affected. I have no hesitation in saying that the cause 


——— 


is to be found in an instinctive reaction to the smack of 
political bribery which characterises and condemns in 
advance the whole ptoposals: “) ° 

Hitvsory Benertrs. 

If, for example, the Election had taken place in thj, 
country atid any one political party had as a foremoy 
plank in its programme declared that if returned to powe 
there would be a payment of £5 a month to every citize 
I believe that to all who had a real concern for the country 
and who in.addition had anything like an understandin, 
of the very rudiments of economics and finance, the pro- 
posal would be obnoxious for at least three very goog 
reasons. In the first place, I think every honest and right. 
minded citizen would ask himself what right he had to 
expect that-as the result of his vote in a certain direction 
he should receive from the State £60 a year. In the 
second place, the whole affair would so reek of political 
bribery. as to weaken confidence on the part of the 
public in the Party responsible for the scheme. And, jn 
the third place, there would, I think, be a recognition by 
very many that thre firral benefits would be wholly illusory, 
If the proposed £60 per annum were obtained by ad 
increased tax on capital those chiefly affected would simply 
be taxing themselves to receive possibly a smaller amount 
than that represented by the tax: If, on the other hand, 
the scheme were to be made operative by some inflation of 
the currency, it would, of course, soon be found that the 
increased income was no real increase as reflected in 
purchasing power owing to the general rise in prices, 
Indeed, one could almost wish that the “ £5 a month to 
every citizen’ scheme could be put into force in the 
Province of Alberta if only to note the final result of the 
experiment. It might serve to restrain the movement 
from spreading. Artuur W. Kuippy, 


Financial Notes 


PouiticaL MARKETs. 
As might have been expected in the absence of any settlement 
of the Abyssinian crisis, the Stock Markets have become in- 
creasingly dominated by political influences. For the past 
three weeks in The Spectator I have emphasised this important 
factor in the-situation, not as one necessarily bringing about a 
permanent and disastrous fall in prices, but one which was 
almost bound for a time to restrain both speculative and in- 
vestment operations in securities. In some quarters I notice 
that even now the set-back in stocks is described as being due 
to nothing more than lack of business during the holiday 
season, but that is not a true pictire of the situation. At the 
beginning of August there was quite a rush of buying largely of 
a professional character, and to that extent political appre- 
hensions revealed some weak positions, the realisation of which 
has probably left the markets in a generally sounder condition. 
Nevertheless, for the most part the disposition is now to 
await further political developments before increasing financial 
commitments. 
* * * * 
Future or THE LEAGUE. 

It must be remembered that in less than a week’s time the 
Council of the League will be in session at Geneva, to 
be followed a little later by the Assembly. Whether 
even before that time war will actually have broken out 
between Italy and Abyssinia—or to suppose a less probable 
event—some satisfactory solution of the crisis will have been 
discovered, remains .to be seen, but at present the signs ate 
certainly not very favourable, and indeed interest in the City 
centres more upon whether in the event of war there will 
be any European complications, and also upon whether the 
prestige of the League of Nations will be irretrievably 
impaired. Needless to say, that if some satisfactory 
means are discovered for the avoidance of war, the favourable 
effect upon the financial situation would be very great and 
immediate, a circumstance which may well not only restrain 
holders of securities from realising, but may: even justify 
genuine investment-buying at the lower level which has 
recently been established in Government stocks and in 
many other sécurities. 

* * * * 


A PERIOD OF ANXIETY. 

If, on t.e other hand, war actually breaks out between 
Italy and Abyssinia I cannot help thinking that its effect must 
necessarily be to curtail: both financial _and commercial 
activities, always of course excluding those particular indus- 
tries likely to benefit by war orders. -Moreover, if joined to 

(Continued on page 340.) 
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———— 
COMPANY MEETING 





————— 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


MR. JOHN MAXWELL ON THE POSITION 


Tue eighth ordinary meeting of the Associated British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr. John Maxwell (chairman and managing director) said thats 
in October last, the Corporation had made a suceessful issue of 
$2,500,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock at 101, 
the proceeds having been used to pay off existing mortgages and 
secured loans and to provide further capital for the general needs 
of the Corporation. 

The total available balance of profit was £560,238 and, after an 
appropriation of £162,805 to general reserve, bringing it. up to 
£1,000,000 and setting aside £125,000 to & new reserve for deprecia- 
tion, it was proposed to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent., less 
tax, on the ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. actual, less tax, 
for the year. 

As to the Cinema Department, which was by far the largest con- 
tributor to their profits, the cinemas had had a good year’s trading 
and showed a substantial increase of profit on any previous year. 
Since the close of the financial year they had had the benefit of the 
readjustment of Entertainments Tax, by which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had remedied an undoubted grievance. They had 
acquired a number of additional properties and the benefit of their 
earnings would be felt during the current year, so that altogether 
he looked forward to a substantial improvement in profits. 

In the Film Distribution Department—represented by Pathé 
Pictures, Ltd., and Wardour Films, Ltd.—the profits showed a 
slight increase ; indeed that department had remained remarkably 
steady in earning capacity during the eight years of the company’s 
existence. 

They were not dependent to any extent on their Film Production 
Department and, although conditions in that department continued 
difticult, they would be able to maintain and, he believed, increase 
the profits of the Corporation as a whole. They had so aligned 
their policy and programme tnat, even if untoward events should 
come to pass, they would not be prejudicially affected and would, 
with their large material resources, be able to take full advantage 
of the undoubted prosperity which the business of film production 
could have under normal trading conditions. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lid. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... s00 Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ‘sac ‘ wae Yen 125,800,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. Hi. KANO, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


| Capital (fully paid) - - - ~- £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - . - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £58,944,630 





| World-wide facilities for Banking 
| Business of every description. 


| 

| LONDON OFFIGCES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
' 

| 








West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 


248 Branches throughout Scotland. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 














(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 









SHARES ISSUED AT 


em 5S | O 


Os 
TAX FREE 


BUI LDING EQUIVALENT TO 
elGiaag £4.10-4% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now over ... ae: £1,000,000 
Mortgage Advances exceed a £900,000 
Reserves ... cae na ea se be £60,000 
HEAD \ See., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), 
OFFICE: § Wales Road, Norwich. 

16 City Read, E.C. 1. 





Prince of 


London: 















A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


4% FREE OF 


TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 
THE LONDON INVESTMENT AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT, S., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 
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Financial Notes ‘The Spectator Crossword No.1 
(Continued from page 338.) By ZENO 3 
international uncertainties there should be a General Election LA prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this... 
* * h s = ill ; una puzzle to be opened Y ieetene: should be marked ‘ Crossword Phi we 
in the coming autumn, that circumstance in itself will restrict yeni’ be heceived not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes weit Tig 
business and financial activities until the Election is Over. before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. ‘Thy pnt! 
It will be seen therefore that there are many good reasons of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions = 


sufficient to account for the present restriction of dealings on 
the Stock Exchange. 
* * * * 
Fay IN Gi_t-EpGED Stocks. 

I have referred to the decline in securities as moderate, but 
perhaps some will be inclined to maintain that so far as British 
Government stocks and kindred securities are concerned the 
decline has been something more than moderate. And, 
indeed, there would be something to be said for this assertion 
so far, at all events, as movements during the present year are 
concerned, though perhaps I have more in mind the very 
great rise which has taken place in gilt-edged securities 
during the past three years. Nevertheless, the fall which has 
taken place in Government and kindred stocks from the 
highest quotations of the present year is considerable and it 
may be useful, perhaps, to place the movements on record : 


Highest. Lowest. Aug. 28- 





Consols 24% 94} 83} 83 
do. 4% oy 118}, 9-113 113} 
War Loan 33% .. 110} 104} 1054 
Funding 4% ; 1212 115¢ 116 
do. 3% o 106 1012 1023 
Victory Bonds 4% 7 »o, OE 113} 113} 
Conversion 34% ae A a 113 104} 1044 
do. 43% 114} 1103 110} 
Local Loans 98} 933 944 
India 23% 86} 71 71 
do. 3%.. 95% 804 83 


LCC.G%  =C.«. Se « Ga 81 814 
do. 3% sdisiolticstiy. don upaiieeleae 924 944 
From the foregoing it wiil be seen that several of the 

leading stocks are either actually at the lowest of the present 

year or are within a fraction of the lowest, and when it is 
remembered that one of the main factors responsible for the 
advance, namely, the cheapness of money, is still in operation, 
it can be admitted that, given an improvement in the 
political situation, a recovery in gilt-edged securities should 

follow. , 

* * * * 
A Goop DrviIDEND. 

The directors of Triplex Safety Glass Company have recently 
announced a dividend of 3s. a share for the year ending 
June 80th last. Two years ago the Ordinary shares were 
reduced to a denomination of 10s. by the return of cash to that 
amount on each £1 share, and the dividend now recommended 
is, therefore, at the rate of 30 per cent. compared with 25 per 
cent. for the previous year, when the earnings exceeded 48 per 
cent. on the Ordinary share capital. It must be remembered, 
however, that the activity in the motor-car industry is very 
pronounced at the present time, and there is the possibility 
that the forthcoming Report may show that even those 
earnings have been exceeded. The 10s. shares of the Company 
now stand at about 71s. 6d., thus giving a return to the 
investor of about £4 4s. per cent. 

* % * * 
PROFITS FROM PAINT. 

Although the shares of Pinchin, Johnson and Co., the paint 
and enamel manufacturers, fell a little on the announcement 
of the dividend at the rate of 73 per cent., the distribution, 
which is an interim one, is quite excellent, indicating that 
profits are well maintained. For the previous year there 
was a final dividend of 10 per cent., making a total distribution 
of 174 per cent., against only 15 per cent. for the previous 
two years. It should be noted, however, that early in the 
present year the capital was increased by an issue of 75,000 
Ordinary 10s. shares and 300,000 4 per cent. Second Preference 
shares. Moreover, in their interim statement the directors 
say that sales for the first half of the current year have shown 
a satisfactory increase. The Ordinary 10s. shares are now 
quoted in the market at about 40s. 6d., which on the basis of 
last year’s dividend of 17} per cent. for the entire vear, gives 
a yield of about 4} per cent. A. W. K. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Paid up Capitsi ... sea a ase va ans £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund 5 £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve eee —_ pee ene ane £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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ACROSS 9. “all times I have enjoy¢ 7 
1. The scene in Brutus’s Or- Greatly, have — sufferd 7 
chard might well be called greatly—on shore, and 
this! when 
8. In 6. Thro’ seudding drifts the | 
10. Physical geo hy of tl _Tainy... 
ios. —e* 4 Vext the dim sea.” 
14, Fit punishment for scan- > ry Part of wagon. # 


dal-mongers. : 
15. Kinds of twining tropical 13. Jocose heads. . 

plants. 15. rev. Caused by rain. 
17. Richard wasithis. 16. Money derived from a hen?! 
20. Apoplectic part of a poem ? 18, vev. ‘* Haply I think on thee, 
22. rev. Short hair. and then my state 
24. Fixes in position with 26. Like to the lark at break 
25. Popular shrub departs ! of day arising 
26. See 24. From .. . earth, sings.” 





27. Essential oil from orange- 49. nee Tawdry brilliance. 
flowers. 21. Exercise influence. 
9 re = ‘ 
29. Confusedly wrap the rug - oo Wik bit Lyeg or : 
around the leg. . This is used as before. 


: mae ; 
2, Throwing the limbs about in 39. rev. Not quite an angel. 


a violent effort. 31. A cereal. 
34. Tronclads ? 33. In 3. 
35. Back of a stage. 
SOLUTION TO 
DOWN 


CROSSWORD No. 152 

1. A valuable bird to possess ! 

2. Easy colt (anag.). 

3. Book of recitations. 

4. Found north and south in 
America. 

5. rev. In 16. 

3. He was 600 years old at the 

flood. 
In 29. 
See across. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 152 is Mr. Charles Reed, 
51 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 





This smiling happy boy is one of 1,100 pcor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


THE 


| SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


j This boy costs the Society £36 a 
~~ year to maintain. Will you senda 

donation to keep him for a week, 
a month or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 





PRESIDENT: 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74°. for'26; and 10% for 52. 


99 Gower Street, London, WC. 


| 
PERSONAL 





Se ee 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for Men, Our 
pwr people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address. gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
wussION, Central Hall, 2 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, F 
gages 
NTELLIGENT INDIVIDUALS 
1 INSIST on getting no other tobacco than 
Yd, an ounce, . 





INVARIABLY 
TOM 


LONG 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Lean... and IT will.’—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
pRactICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 ( BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





ss” is a shave with the 
A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 


“7 IKE 
L BALL RAZOR. 
SALOMONSEN & CO.,, 


free (with 12 superfine blades). 
Gand 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 





seat 
EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jpvited to write to APA (AIL People’s Association), 
9 Arlington St., S.W.1, for particulars of that organization, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








EPDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 





5 


107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 








MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





YNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
| 40 BEDS MEDICAL SCHOOL = [540 BEDS 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES. 

Winter Session commences Tuesday, October Ist, 1935 

The Hospital and Medieal School offer conplete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations, 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 

Particulars from the DEAN, University College Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, W.C.1. 








SECRETARIAL AND 


COLLEGES 


COMMERCIAL, 
TRAINING 





_ POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1. 


SCHOOL © COMMERCE, 

The EVENING SCHOOL provides<courses of study 
for men and women employed in commerce. 

Students are prepared for the professional examina- 
tions—in banking, accountancy and sécretarial work 
and for the Inter. B.Com.and Inter, B.Sc. (Econ.) ot the 
University of London, 

The BPAY. SCHOOL OFFERS a one- or two-vear full- 
time course for students (boys and girls) from 16 to 21 
years of age. 

THERE ARE SPECIAL EVENING COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 


New Term commences : 





Crise 
Arandora 
Star 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


Tarragona, Bar-, 
celona, Ville- 
franche, Naples, 
Algiers, Lisbon 


(for Estoril). 


Naples, Alexan- 
dria, Jaffa, 
Cyprus, Port 
Said, Haifa, 
Beyrout, Rhodes, 
Malta, Algiers, 
Lisbon (for 
Estoril). 

4NNUAL XMAS 

CRUISE, 

Madeira, Gambia 
(Bathurst), 
Sierra Leone 


(Freetown), 
Teneriffe, Santa 


Cruz de la Pzlma. 


WINTER 
HGLIDAY 
CRUISE. 


Miami (for Pain 

Beach), Havana, 

Panama Canal, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Mazatlan (for Mexico City), Manzanilla, 
Acapulco, San José (for Guatemala), La 
Libertad (for San _ Salvador), Curagao, 


Teneriffe. 


Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lowere Regent Street, London, S.W. |}. 
(Whitehall 2266.) 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 


ELAS ET 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 
y= paid for Old Gold (£7 1s. oz.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Shetlield Plate, &e. Large or small quantities. 
Cash or offer at onee.— BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond St., 





DAY DEPARTMENT ~— September 17th, 1935. 
EVENING DEPARTMENT — September 23rd, 1935. 
(Enrelment for evening classes begins on September 16th.) 

The Director of Education will send a prospectus 
of the Day or Evening Department upon application. 





HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

255 CROMWELL ROAD, 8S. KENSINGTON, S.W.5, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Six months’ Intensive Course, ~ £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 





EDUCATIONAL 





THERTY BIGHPHs ANNUAL EDITION, 
Pp ATON’S LES? 2O Ru:SsOeH OOLS. 
An aid to Parents ine the selection, of Schools and 
Tutors. Crown Svo., 972 Pages. Price 5s. Postagewd. 
Contains particulars with iHustrations of Preparatory; 
Private and Publie Schools for Boys and Girls, Trtors, 
(o-educational “Schools, Domestic Science; Secretarial" 
and Physical Training Colleges, «ec. 
, ALSO GIVEN, FREE QF ALL CHARGE, 
J, PatoN, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4,. 








(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., promptly executed. 
_4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea. 





\ SS. Typed 1s, thousand words.— Mrs. GALL, Type- 
pt writhhy Office, 47 Broad Street, Oxiord. 


SS. typed, Is, per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
iMbwork.— Miss Harper, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
Pas 


~— 








r YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSS. 
Id. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., carbons 2d. per 
'2,000.— Enric CARSEEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





income in 
REGENT 


FOR PROFIT.—Make a second 
time. jSend for free booklet. 
Dept. Sop), Palace Gate, W.s. 


W K pia 


INSTITUT! 


ty) 


i Moderate 








Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each weel:. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, . Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 


Domestic Science, Fees £120-180 p.a. 
LONDON, W.1. 


UEEN’S- COLLEGE, 
“ Sound modern education from Preparatory to 


University standard. Special Courses for older girls 
Games, Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &e. Particulars 
from PRINGIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W.1. 











CIT. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL. Cirencester, Glos. (under 
Anglican disterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 
playing field, qualitied staff. Usual Exams. 
Particulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


grounds, 


fees. 








S' HOOL matrons received for training at a first-rate 
country school. Preparation for Housecraft Exami- 


- 
nation of the National Council of Domestic Studies, if 
wished. Excellent opportunity for gaining good expe- 


rience in management of children and matron’s duty. 
Posts found for capable girls. Preniium reqthired.—For 
details write ScHOOL Matrox, c,o J. & J. Paton, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 ; 





RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully 
life or professional careers. 
Individual attention Good 
Prospectus on application to 


LAURELS, 

prepared for home 
Large, etlicient staff. 
buildings and grounds. 
the PRINCIPALS, 


NHE 





Domestic 
For particulars, 


science 


gg FED vacancy in small 


School will be filled at reduced fee. 


write D.S., co J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 4, 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





COLLEGE. drveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
y English school for boys 12 to 1%. 
Individual education: and care. Modern languages. 
Examination coaching. Winter sports. Requests for 
interviews with the Headmaster (J. M.S. Barnard, M.A.) 
in London in September should be addressed to him, ¢/o 
Messrs. TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, Ltp., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. ‘ 


LPINE 
4.100 feet. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Pane AL 
Stockings and Wader-socks. ‘Bweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo; lrish Free State 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
H *BLATTIS’’? UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 


Globe; extermination guaranteed: from. Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheftield. Tins 1/6, 2/6,°4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Otfices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°%, for 6 
insertions, 5% for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10°, for 52. 





F YOU WOULD SEE WITHOUT GLASSES send 
l stamped addressed envelope for particulars to Miss 
PEARSON, 25 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





TINTER UNDERWEAR AT LOWEST PRICES 
W EVER !—Save shillings in the £ by buying direct 
from the Makers and eutting out middlemen’s profits. 
This Autumn, big reductions all round! Send postcard 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely 
**B-P”” Underwear, and judge quality and price for 
yourself. Best British workmanship and dependable. 
Every style and every size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. 
Beautifully soft, silky, warm, and long-lasting. (“" We 
have had 4 Winters’ wear.”” writes a customer.) Guaran- 
teed against shrinkage. COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK. Our Free Patch Service adds months 
of extra wear.—Write to BiRKETY & PHILLIPS, LTD, 
Dept. S, Union Road, Nottingham. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 

ioe - CINEMAS aaa HUNTING GUESTSs. a 

‘ . , ‘ . . + ‘ ,, has 

ae ee Te inthe aga DUHALLON. "Sn tag 


Delightful Friesian legend, 
“DER SCHIMMELREITER” (TU) 
(The Rider on the White Horse.). 


FOR THE 





TABL gE. & Ke. 


A ACkIE’S 
+ PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 


Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted segments. Four layers in 
cach vound tin. By inland post, is. Foreign postages 
on request 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 





agricola LAMB, the greatest table delicacy: in 
b quarters, at Is. ld. per Ih. for hindquarters ; 11d. 
per Ib, for forequarters ; Is. per Ib. for sides and whole 
carcasses, All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays.—T. M. ADIE & SONs, 
Voe, Shetland. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


~ A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 

Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(Phone : Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The 














Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8: Outed 240; 





Leigate 938.) 


(Telephone : 
19. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every des 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


viption in 








CANADA 


For Speed, Comfort and Convenience the 
best route to Japan, China, Australa end 
New Zealand is Westwards via CANADA 
in three easy stages. 
1.—The Short Sea route across the Atlantic 
by speedy EMPRESS, DUCHESS and“ M”’ 
class liners (5 days to Quebec by Empress 
of Britain), 
2.—Canadian Pacific fast Trans-Continental 
Trains across Canada, a journey of scenic 
Incerest all the way. 
3.—Across the Pacific by famous White 
Empresses to China and Japan (either direct 
er via Honolulu). Canadian Australasian 
liners to Australia and New Zealand. 
By this Empire Short Route the journey 
can be made -etween Japan and London in 
19 days. 

Write for Trans-Pacific Booklet, 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 


H' NILY NEAR 
TEIGNMOL TH, SOL ‘TH DEVON 


ESTABLISHED 187s, 


Rooms available in ihc. Now is the 





to 
range Tavourahle Residential Terms for Aut ind 
Winter. Write PROPRIETOR. 
Turkish and E lectric . Lig tht Baths 
ere ———————— ~ 


| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board + 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Partic , LORE TARY, 
6 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. ‘ 





Victoria 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRING 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms With radiators. A.A. RAL, 
Id. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 
— SURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEI 
‘4 Crescent, Tams, : ** Melerest,’’ Edinburgh, ' 
: ARKS SPUR,’ High) Salvington, Worthing— 
Aomely guest house on Downs, overlooking W orthing, 
Extensive Views.—Misses HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112, 
SMEDLEY'’S—Gt. Britain's Greate 


ATLOCK 
\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 














R° EFRESH YOURSELVES in 





English Country, 


Ask tor Deseri — List (: xd. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS m ged by tt 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
LTD. 
P. R i78 A , LTp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 195 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 






e 
ASSOCIATION, 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent vuntry 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘*S,’’ stating requirements, to “SURREY 
Presi,’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





"LERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
\\ Gee orge’s Square, SW. 1 Yoom and breakfast, 
ds. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only ds. td With 
dinner ts, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be Lore sed to send | 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
trom THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the Following 
have subseribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)..-HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER 
BRIGHTON. —BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS 


and SPA 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLL = HROCHAN. 


CRAWFORD (Lan: ark) 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRU 
—STR 


CROMER.—G RAND H¢ 
DROITWICH SPA.-—T 
BRINE BATHS HOT 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATE 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F AL MOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths). FOR PrINGALL, 
FOWEY.—SsT1T. CATHE RINE’ 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India “Str et. 
GRAYSHOTT (H: ants) — VOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBA 


CRAWFORD 
MMOND ARMs, 
ATHEARN HYDRO. 
ITEL. 

Ag WORCESTERSHIRE 


s 





Ql TEEN 
HARROGATE “CAIRN HYDRO, 





| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

| KE =NMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

| KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

| KINL OCH RANNOCH (Pe rths).— LOCH RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SEA -ALKERTON HOUSE. 


—REGENT. 





SRE LOT 


Se aS 
ROUND THE WORLD 
BBS ZAERO 













Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San_ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 











Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 






FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T, L, DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 






















| LEATHERHEAD. 














RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, pence. Ww. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St... W201 
—UNITE es hy RV it 'ES, 98,102 Cromwell 
Rd., : 
MALVERN.—ROY ha POLE BY. 
MANCHESTER BOWDEN HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. © aa -OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOT 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL , AL ACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
mS ERWICK BAY. 


PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE P&., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESK ETH PARK HYDRO Hote, 
—~PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 

STRATHPEFFER 
STROUD (nr.), ve ge c ommon.- 
TAMWORTH (staffs.). 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishop ms oma —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.— sti DE 1N COURT PRIVATE, 

—PAl 

—ROSE TOR, 

—~ROSLIN HALL, 

WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK 
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SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYV 13. 
BEAR INN. 











